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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


March-April 1956 


e 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF NEW TOWNS: 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH’ 


HERBERT J. GANS 
Institute for Urban Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Many contemporary social forms bear the influence of the upper- and 
middle-class reaction to the workers’ and immigrants’ living conditions 
in the industrial metropolis of the middle and late nineteenth century. 
One of these is the large post-World War II suburban subdivision, or 
“new town,” which numbers among its causal ancestors the garden city 
movement. Fifty years ago in England, the founders of this movement 
advocated the building of small communities with their own industries, 
hoping thus to combine what they felt to be the social and psychological 
advantages of small-town living with the requirements of an urban 
economy. This group promoted the construction of two new towns in 
England and influenced the development of the three “greenbelt towns” 
built in America by the federal government during the thirties.* ‘These 
differed from their English models in that they lacked industries, and 
actually became middle-class dormitories for white-collar workers 
employed in the adjacent cities. Later other towns were built in the 
‘TVA region and for atomic research stations. 

After World War II, private builders, drawing on the plans if not 
the ideology behind these towns, began to mass-produce speculative 
versions on the outskirts of large cities. ‘These were settled by white- 
collar workers who aspired to suburban living and found them suitable 
versions of more expensive suburban communities of the previous half 
century. Although the new towns are often publicized as planned com- 
munities, most city planners would describe them as subdivisions or 


! Revised version of a paper read at the 1954 meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, Urbana, September 8, 1954. I am indebted to Professors 
Robert K. Merton and Martin Meyerson for suggestive critiques. 

2 The program of the garden city movement is stated by Ebenezer Howard, 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow (London: 1902). The aims and plans of several of 
these towns are described and analyzed by Clarence Stein, Towards New Towns 
for America (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1951). 
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housing projects in which space has been provided for some facilities, 


most often highly profitable shopping centers. However, they usually 


retain the faulty site layout and the undersupply of public facilities 
associated with unplanned communities. Some of the subdivisions are 
independent political units, but most are not. Nevertheless, they are 
frequently treated as independent communities (in all but administra- 
tive or legislative matters) by their highly identified residents, as well 
as their less enthusiastic rural neighbors, and from a sociopsychological 
perspective can thus be fairly described as towns. Such subdivisions now 
exist in various sizes and price ranges near almost all large cities. Among 
the best known are the two Levittowns in New York and Pennsylvania 
and Park Forest in Illinois. 

Several sociologists have made important studies in these communities.” 
However, much work remains to be done, especially in approaching 
these communities as indices, if only partial ones, of how one important 
group in American society lives, or wants to live. This is an approach 
which should be fruitful both to the student of American society and to 
the city planner who needs data for planning future communities. 

This paper will be limited to a discussion of three features which 
distinguish the new town from most older communities—its newness, 
its social organization and culture, and its social and ecological inde- 
pendence. The rest of the paper will deal with some research problems 


% The most comprehensive studies so far have been made by Robert K. 
Merton, ¢t al., in two wartime communities. See Robert K, Merton, “The Social 
Psychology of Housing’ in Wayne Dennis, ed., Current Trends in Social Psy- 
chology (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948), pp. 163-217. The full 
account will appear in 1956 as R. K. Merton, P. S. West, and M. Jahoda, 
Patterns of Social Life. 

The Greenbelt towns were studied by William Form, “Status Stratification 
in a Planned Community,” American Sociological Review, 10:605-13. See also 
his survey of stratification studies in various housing projects, “Status Stratifica- 
tion in Low and Middle Income Housing Areas,” in Robert K. Merton, et al., 
eds., “Social Policy and Social Research in Housing,” Journal of Soctal Issues, 
7 2109-31. 

Levittown, New York, was recently studied by John Liell, “Levittown: A 
Study in Community Development and Planning,” unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Yale University, 1952. Levittown and Fairless Hills, Pa., were used for a 
comparative study of adjustment and mental health in new communities by Marie 
Jahoda, et al., Community Influences on Psychological Health (New York Uni- 
versity, Research Center for Human Relations, 1954). Both studies are being 
prepared for publication. For more general information on the two communities, 
see Institute for Urban Studies, 4ccelerated Urban Growth in a Metropolitan 
Fringe Area (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1954), Vol. I, Ch. 2, 
and Vol. II, pp. 61 ff., 90 ff., 128 ff., 187 ff. 

Park Forest, Illinois, was studied by the writer, “Political Participation and 
Apathy,” unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, Divisional Program in 
the Social Sciences, 1950, and “Planning and Political Participation,” Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners, 19:1-9, Winter 1953. See also an insightful 
piece of journalistic social research, William H. Whyte, Jr., “The Transients,” 
Fortune, May-August 1953. 
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of interest to the city planner. Although new towns differ in some re- 
spects, the studies made so far indicate similarities in the aspect of major 
sociological interest, their residents’ activities, permitting an approach to 


’ 


the new town here as an ideal type.* 


‘The first important feature of the new town is its newness. Since the 
developer's search for low-cost land frequently locates it in a previously 
unpopulated area, and since most of its settlers are strangers to each 
other, the entire network of relationships we call a community has to be 
developed from the beginning. Consequently, the new town is an ideal 
source of data on the origins of a community and its components. Re- 
search and theorizing about the origins of social structures have been 
neglected by American sociologists and have been left to speculative 
studies by Freud, Veblen, and anthropological and social contract 
philosophers. ‘IThe reasons for this neglect deserve study. Origins re- 
search is fundamental to the understanding of processes of innovation 
and would seem to be necessary to students and policy makers involved 
in the industrialization of underdeveloped areas, as well as to city 
planners and others concerned with innovation or social reform any- 
where. 

The study of origins serves as a take-off point for the analysis of the 
life history of the rapidly changing young community and various phases 
in its social development. Because the new town is generally built over a 
period of years, emerging institutions and social structures are altered 
by additions as well as by turnover of population. It may be possible to 
develop a theory of stages in the new town which can then be applied to 
the problem of change and deterioration in older communities, consonant 
with the current attertion to urban redevelopment. A similar approach 
to community leadership may also be fruitful. For example, even 
though the new town population changes rapidly, the earliest arrivals 
seem to maintain their leadership positions for a remarkably long time. 
Again, data gathered here may shed some light on the more complex 
problem of leadership in older communities, and the persistence of 


* This plan has its drawbacks also, for there are some cultural and social 
differences among the new towns and their populations, due to such factors as 
price, position in the local housing market, the population pressures of the city, 
nature of in-migrants into the metropolitan area, as well as administrative or 
political organization. Another version of the postwar new town, built by large 
industrial corporations to attract workers to new, out-of-the-way operations, 
resembles others in livability but is distinguished by its quasi-company town 
status and will not be discussed here. 
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pioneer leadership may help to explain the power structure and con- 
servatism of our cities. 


II 


The second area of research encompasses the entire universe of new 
town social organization and way of life. As has been noted, these can 
be investigated as they change in the course of time. However, here one 
emphasis will be primarily on questions which would use the new town 
as an index to changes in the larger American society. 

The new town is distinguished by a uniformity of housing and con- 
siderable homogeneity of population. So far, the new towns have almost 
universally attracted young families in the middle-income range, com- 
paratively homogeneous with respect to such overt characteristics as age 
of adults and children, family size, education, income, and range of 
occupations. 

Beyond this homogeneity, the effects of which have been overestimated 
by journalistic, literary, and planning critics of the new community, the 
residents are as heterogeneous with respect to cultural background as in 
the middle-class neighborhoods of the city. Many of them are socially 
and geographically mobile. Some are newlyweds, setting up their first 
home. Others have just arrived in the metropolitan area from smaller 
towns. Many come from ethnic areas of second and third settlement or 
from working-class neighborhoods of the nearby cities. Some are young 
businessmen or professionals with upper-middle-class aspirations who 


come to train themselves for future ascent, knowing they will eventually 


move to a bigger home in a higher-status community. 

The houses are often completely similar, though in recent years, there 
has been a trend toward models in several price ranges, and the plans 
may be revised somewhat each year like an automobile. They are 
spatially segregated by price, so that the neighborhoods in which they are 
located are physically homogeneous. 

Consequently, within each price range, the newtowner’s neighbors are 
often determined solely by the fact that they signed their lease or deed 
the same day. In this situation they cannot segregate themselves socially 
through spatial means. How they do it in other ways and the extent to 
which they do it at all is a subject for study. 

After the strangers have been located together in this random fashion, 
various conditions encourage social contact. Houses are built close to- 
gether and are frequently equipped with picture windows. The universal 
concern with children, lack of spending money, and the strain between 
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community facility aspirations and tax realities readily create conver- 
sational topics. Furthermore, everyone is looking for sociability and for 
new friends. In the absence of a prior social structure and tradition, 
there are few inhibiting rules for making such contacts. 

The sociability that results is intense, informal, and almost con- 
tinuous. People wander in and out of each other’s homes and spend much 
of their leisure time with their neighbors. This is called “‘visiting’”’ but 
tends to be more time consuming than the name implies—perhaps to the 
point of channeling self-expression almost purely into sociability for 
some personality types and abrogating privacy for others. 

The studies of Merton, Festinger, and Whyte® have documented the 
importance of physical location in friendship formation, indicating that 
many newtowners concentrate their sociability relationships among 
neighbors on their own street. While this is initiated by factors as- 
sociated with homogeneity, it tends to permit a fuller expression of the 
cultural heterogeneity of the newtowners in more intimate, varied, and 
cooperative’ relationships than are usually found in city neighborhoods. 

Because sociability takes place under goldfish bowl conditions, the 
pressure toward conformity is often strong despite cultural diversities. 
Consequently, on any given street or court, some residents will be found 
attempting to acculturate to the ways of one or another clique, while 
others may become willing or unwilling deviants who must look else- 
where in the community for friends. From a policy as well as theory 
perspective, an important type of acculturation, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, is that of the blue-collar workers’ families on a predominantly 
white-collar street. An analysis of this acculturation process may help to 
explain the tendencies toward the continuing expansion of middle-class 
culture in America. Data on their interactions may also provide guides 
for answering the acculturation and assimilation problems of interracial 
living. 

' Merton, “The Social Psychology of Housing,” of. cit., pp. 203-09; Leon 
Festinger, Stanley Schechter, and Kurt Back, Soctal Pressures in Informal Groups 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). William H. Whyte, Jr., of. cit., especially 
“How the New Suburbia Socializes,” Fortune, August 1953, is a less critical but 
interesting illustration of this correlation. 

6 In the new town, the friendship relationships observed frequently resemble 
a type more often associated with army and summer camps or college residences, 
which is very close but lasts only for the duration of common residence, This 
may be related to the transient mood in which many of the more mobile residents 
live. It may also help to explain the almost mechanistic relationship between 
physical location and friendship. 

7 The high degree of cooperation in sharing information, garden tools, and 
baby-sitting services might provide researchers in the sociology of cooperation 
with a bridge, however fragile, for relating their studies in ideological and 


utopian communities to numerically more average forms, There is also some 
evidence that cooperation is a function of socioeconomic level and education, 
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With the passage of time, this vicinage pattern of sociability*® fre- 
quently gives way to one which ranks common interests and attitudes 
above location. This pattern seems to develop more quickly among ethnic 
group members and upper-middle-class residents. On the other hand, it 
may be inhibited among lower-middle-class persons whose leisure in- 
terests are often less specific and among those who make up the majority 
of the community, since they are more likely to find colleagues among 
their nearby neighbors. Further research should show the ranking of 
class, temporal, and site design factors in this process. 

The neighborhood sociability pattern is also sloughed off by those 
who set up the new town’s large number of formal groups. The com- 
munity’s early years are marked by extensive organizational formation, 
although, later, participation narrows down to the much smaller pro- 
portion who are active in many groups. Voluntary associations are 
formed on the basis of religious, ethnic,’ class, “brow” level, as well as 
urban-small-town differences. Within the traditional association forms, 
membership requirements are looser and mobility is encouraged by less 
sharply defined strata than in older communities. 

Perhaps of major interest are the emerging strata of class and 
status and the criteria used for evaluation of self and neighbor. These 
tend to differ from those documented by research in older communities. 


For example, when houses are similar in size and facade, outside adorn- 
ment and interior furnishings become more important. Under conditions 
of similar incomes, their cost is a lesser factor than their traditionality 


or modernity, loudness or restraint. Also, when salaries are the same, 
the prestige and glamor of a man’s occupation become much more 
important. Among the women, the significance attributed to clothing is 
shifted to child-raising methods, especially patterns of discipline. 

The dominant style in many of these communities, at least as por- 
trayed by the local papers, major clubs, and the shopping center, seems 
to be based on upper-middle-class models, which are derived to some 
extent from the “slick paper magazines” catering to the “young mod- 
erns.”” Formal community standards for schools and other public facili- 
ties are also heavily influenced by the potential upper-middle-class pro- 
fessionals and businessmen who are most active politically. Since they 





8 Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1929), p. 273. 

9 Herbert Gans, “Park Forest; Birth of a Jewish Community,” Commentary, 
11:330-39. 
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are the first to leave the new town for a bigger house, there is a pos- 
sibility of their setting goals that the rest of the town cannot afford. 
There is some evidence, however, that other newtowners are living in 
styles which can be maintained only with continuing rising prosperity. 

Since the sociability of some people is highly localized, there are status 
criteria for the streets as well as for the over-all community. The shift 
from production-oriented to consumption-oriented criteria seems to be 
marked especially in the former, though organizational activity is still 
of major importance in the latter. 

The eventual class and status structure, both of the streets and the 
community, will be affected by the pervasive homogeneity of traditionally 
status-determining characteristics and the fact that almost everyone is 
middle class. It would appear that the images of upper-middle and 
lower-middle class developed in studies of older communities will not 
be sufficient here. The breach may be healed temporarily with the con- 
cept of a middle-middle class drawn from characteristics of the other 
two. However, it seems likely that additional conceptual models will 
have to be drawn in, for example, levels of social skill, aptitude for 
mobility, status of future aspirations, taste and “‘brow”’ level, inner- and 
other-direction, local and cosmopolitan tendencies (as adapted to non- 
influentials). Perhaps the development of new synthesizing concepts 
needed for class and status theory in a predominantly middle-class 
America will be hastened by research in the new towns. 


Ill 


The third feature of the new town is its social and geographical 
isolation which results in social independence and _ self-sufficiency.’ 
Surrounded by rural areas and unurbanized small towns, far from the 
city, the newtowner is encouraged to restrict most of his sociability and 
friendship relationships within town boundaries. This has important 
consequences for research methodology, since the audience of any com- 
munication process or event, as well as the social interactions of any 
person, can be traced almost in entirety. For example, data gathered 
through interviewing can be reinforced by sociometric analyses of the 
respondent's roles in the community, and his self-image can be com- 
pared to that perceived by his neighbors and leisure colleagues. Further- 
more, one can follow through the entire contextual ramifications of any 


10 Merton, “The Social Psychology of Housing,” of. at., p. 184. 
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social phenomenon, including those whose significant causal extensions 
are often lost in the large or less isolated community. For these reasons, 
new towns can be used as laboratories for the analysis of some urban 
problems not researchable in the city.”! 


IV 


Finally, the planner is interested in many of the problems that have 
been suggested. However, his perspective is policy oriented, and he will 
use the data to discover the manifest and latent goals of builder and 
residents, the means by which these are achieved, and the consequences 
they may have on other goals and means. Although the contemporary 
city planner is concerned primarily with physical facilities, there is an 
increasing awareness of the relationship between the physical community, 
its social structure, and the residents’ happiness, creativity, adjustment, 
and choice-making ability. Soluticns to these relationships are and must 
remain outside his proper functions, but he can make some contribution 
by recommending alternatives among physical facilities that will permit 


choice, with a consciousness of the interactions and social processes 


generated by these facilities. 

Since the planner cannot recommend all alternatives in any given 
community, he needs data which permit him to predict what alternatives 
have a chance of being accepted by the residents of a given community. 
This is complicated by the fact that choice is limited by experience, so 
that someone who has never lived in an elevator apartment house cannot 
really choose between it and a suburban ranch home. Such questions may 
be answered to some extent by comparative community studies and field 
experiments which measure the reaction to different situations on the 
part of comparable populations.'* Greater research emphasis on aspira- 
tions, and the facilities which can help to achieve these, is also needed. 


11 In part, this opportunity to study problems in context is due also to the 
openness of life and the lack of suspicion. As a result, interviewing and par- 
ticipant-observation are fruitful and enjoyable. Newtowners are good respondents 
and informants, though their lively quasi-academic interest in watching their 
community grow around them may inject some bias. See also Robert K, Merton, 
“Selected Problems of Field Work in the Planned Community,” American 
Sociological Review, 12:304-12. 

12 The University of Illinois experiments with the space-laboratory, a house 
with movable walls and utilities in which a number of families lived in several 
different layouts for a month, are in this tradition. See Rudard A, Jones, “Opera- 
tion of Space Use Laboratory,” and Byron E. Munsen and Rudard A, Jones, 
“Family Reaction to Plan Variation” in Space Use in Houses (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Small Homes Council, 1953). 
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Furthermore, the planner needs data to evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages of the new town. For example, he must make sure of the 
existence of the social and sociopsychological effects of monotony of de- 
sign posited by critics before he can evaluate the economies of mass 


production. He must relate density of building to the effects of lack of 


privacy and intense sociability for those who want it and those who do 
not. He must determine the value implications of the fact that the 
children spend much of their life in a peer group from the moment they 
are old enough to go outside. Finally, he must analyze the consequences 
of segregation by race and class, compare the manifest and latent goals 
of residents with those of the American Creed, and estimate under what 
conditions such segregation ought to be and can be attacked. The 
planner’s final policy decisions must take into account the consequences 
of various patterns on the goals of a number of interest groups concerned 
with the fate of the new town. In order to do this, he must have data. 

The planner cannot and should not do this research, for he has other 
functions. He is and ought to be dependent for it on the sociologist and 
other social scientists, even though policy-oriented research is still rare. 
However, much of the current theory-oriented research can contribute 
or sometimes can be converted to the needs of policy analysis. 

The Institute for Urban Studies (University of Pennsylvania) is 
conducting such policy-oriented social science research, primarily in the 
field of city planning. It expects to study some of the problems suggested 
in this paper in the several new towns now existing and planned for in 
the surrounding Delaware Valley of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Eventually, it is hoped that by comparing such studies with others made 
in other new towns, suburbs, and housing projects, a general body of 
data and theory about new town social structure, developmental history, 
and culture can be developed, together with solutions to community 
planning problems. Ideally, the conclusions can then be related to more 
general urban problems of theory and policy that cannot be investigated 
so easily in the large city. 





SOCIAL STATUS AND SOCIAL DISTANCE* 


ROBERT A. ELLIS 


University of Southern California 


Stratification researchers have observed repeatedly that social relation- 
ships in a community—particularly those relationships of a more intimate 
nature—tend to occur among class or social status equals. Although in 
several cases researchers have unobtrusively inserted the term social 
distance into the reports of their findings, no explicit recognition has 
been given to the possibility that class-linked associational patterns can 
be interpreted as phenomena of sucial distance and thus as general conse- 
quences of status differentiation." 

It is the purpose of this paper (1) to present some findings from a 
stratification study in the Jamaican market town of Christiana which 
indicate the feasibility of conceiving social status to have a social distance 
component and (2) to examine briefly some implications of this inter- 


pretation. 


DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 


Social status is used in this paper to designate the relative hierarchical 
position an individual is inferred to occupy in a community prestige 
structure at a given moment of time—when that structure is conceived 
of as an unbroken continuum. Implicit in the concept of social status 
is the assumption that hierarchical differences in social position are 
accompanied by systematically patterned differences in attitudes, values, 
and behaviors and that such patterned differences represent a legitimate 


*This article is based on the writer’s unpublished dissertation, ‘Social 
Stratification in a Jamaican Market-Town: A Conceptual and Methodological 
Analysis,” Yale University, 1955. Data for the research were collected during the 
summer of 1954 as part of the author's training in the Yale University’s Inter- 
disciplinary Training Program. The author is indebted to that program and to 
the Ford and Carnegie Foundations, which financed it, for the opportunity to 
collect the present data. Appreciation is expressed to August B. Hollingshead 
and Maurice R. Davie, the chairman and the adviser for the writer's dissertation, 
for their many helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms. The author also 
is indebted to the many persons in Jamaica who so willingly cooperated with him 
during the course of the research. 

1 See Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep 
South: 1 Sectal Anthropological Study of Caste and Class (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 69; August B. Hollingshead, Elmtoewn’s Youth: The 
Impact of Social Class on Adolescents (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949), 
p. 90; W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Soctal Class in 
America: A Manual of Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status (Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949), pp. 13, 20. 
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and an important area of sociological inquiry. In conceptualizing social 
status, clear recognition is given to the fact that it is an abstraction. 
Nevertheless, the concept is capable of empirical interpretation, for 
ultimately it is anchored in the mutual evaluations of prestige that 
persons in a community accord each other. Finally, it should be noted 
that the present use of the social status concept does not necessarily 
preclude the possibility of conceptualizing a communal prestige struc- 
ture to be demarcated by discrete social classes, as has been the case in 
several recent Stratification studies.” Instead, an attempt has been made 
to avoid introducing an additional and controversial assumption that ‘is 
not necessary for the problem at hand.* 

Social distance, as used in this paper, is considered an abstract com- 


ponent of status.* It refers to the differential social attraction patterns 
which are inferred to exist between two statuses, regardless of who 
might be holding those positions at a given moment of time. This con- 
cept postulates that the less similar two statuses are in the values, be- 


haviors, and observable characteristics associated with them, the greater 
the probability that persons in those positions will not be attracted to 
each other for the purpose of social intercourse. Moreover, in the con- 
ceptualization of social distance, account is taken for the type of inter- 
action involved. As social relationships become more intimate, and 
presumably as they are subject to more intense social sanctions, it is 
premised that the effect of social distance is intensified. Marital choice 
or visiting in the home, for example, is considered to be governed by 
status restrictions to a far greater extent than is the exchanging of 
“hellos” on the street. Thus, on the basis of the social distance concept, 
it would be hypothesized (1) that social interaction in a given com- 
munity tends to be patterned along social status lines and (2) that the 
patterning effect is intensified as the social relationships become more 
intimate. 

To avoid a possible source of confusion, it should be emphasized that 
these hypotheses of social distance do not imply that having the same or 





2 See John F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel, Social Stratification in the 
United States (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954); Gerhard E. 
Lenski, “American Social Classes: Statistical Strata or Social Groups?” American 
Journal of Sociology, 58:139-45. 

3 In another phase of the research, evidence was obtained to support con- 
ceiving the community to have a class structure. See Ellis, “Social Stratification 
in a Jamaican Market-Town,” op. cit., 190-226. 

4 By defining social distance as a relationship between statuses rather than 
between persons, the present writer departs from the definition offered by 
Bogardus, who took a leading part in introducing the concept into sociology. 
Nevertheless, it is thought that the present conceptualization is consistent with 
the data on social distance that Bogardus has presented. See Emory S, Bogardus, 
“Measuring Social Distance,” Journal of Applied Sociology (Sociology and Social 
Research), 9: 299-308, March-April 1925, and later articles. 
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similar social status is a sufficient condition for social interaction. Quite 
clearly, other statuses, such as age, sex, ethnicity, religion, and race, 
contribute to the patterning of social relationships in a community,” and 
these additional factors may modify or contravene the channeling effect 
premised for social status. Furthermore, the behavior of individuals 
cannot be subsumed completely under the social and cultural conditions 
which pattern their lives. Variations in behavior can be expected to arise 
from constitutional and psychological factors; and, so far as these factors 
are treated as residual categories in sociology, it is quite likely that un- 
explained variance can be anticipated to occur in the behavioral phe- 
nomena under scrutiny.® 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the study were 34 residents of the small, rural, pri- 


mary-type community of Christiana. his town, where approximately 


2,300 people live within an area of a little under four square miles, is a 


flourishing marketing center for small farmers who are scattered 
throughout a 400-square-mile area in the mountainous interior of the 
island of Jamaica.’ ‘hese subjects were systematically sampled from a 
parent universe that included adult heads of households who had resided 
for at least one year within the geographic limits of Christiana.* Because 
of an insurmountable language barrier, it was necessary to omit from the 
statistical universe the uneducated and economically impoverished 


Hollingshead has shown quite clearly that these other statuses have pat- 
terned the choices of marriage mates in New Haven, Connecticut. See August B. 
Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American 
Sociological Revtew, 15: 619-27 

 Sorokin has cogently cautioned against the class (or subcultural) deter- 
minism which has crept into the stratification literature. He has pointed out, 
Although membership in the same class generates many important similarities, 
these do not cover the whole physical, mental, and behavioral character and the 
entire mode of life of the members.” See Pitirim A. Sorokin, “What Is a Social 
Class?” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, +: 5-28. 

‘ A more complete description of the community setting as well as of the 
methodological procedures utilized has been presented in the author’s dissertation. 
See Ellis, op. crt. 

* A Hollingshead two-factor Index of Social Position score (based on 
estimates of occupation and education obtained from local judges) was assigned 
each resident included in the sample frame. These same residents were dichoto- 
mized on the basis of being Anglican or non-Anglican, Then, by the criteria of 
Index of Social Position scores and religious afhliation, a bifurcated array of 
heads of households was constructed. That is, the Anglican population was 
arranged in descending order of their estimated social position. Appended to this 
list was a similar rank order of the non-Anglican population. Then, a sys- 
tematic sample was drawn by selecting every third person in the bifurcated 
array, once a random entry had been made in the list. See A. B. Hollingshead, 
R. Ellis, and EF. Kirby, “Social Mobility and Mental Illness,” American Socto- 
logical Review, 19: 579; Ellis, op. cit., 129-34. 
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“peasantry class.” Jamaica is, for all intents and purposes, a bilingual 
society. Over the course of years, the peasantry has developed a patois 
that differs significantly in syntax and intonation from the English 
language, from which it is derived. As a result, even if this segment of 
the population had been able to understand the researcher’s questions 
(at best a remote possibility), their replies would have been unintel- 
ligible to him.!° 


PROCEDURE 


The rating technique procedure was used for the task of making 


social status assignments.!! This procedure involved the following steps: 
(1) each of the 34 residents, on the basis of class categories he had 
supplied, rated the class positions of the other 33 systematically sampled 


% As unpleasant as the term peasant may sound to American ears, it is a 
label commonly employed on the island. It designates the Jamaicans who eke 
out a marginal existence from the land. There are two categories of peasants, 
the landless and the landed. The landless peasants usually reside in towns or 
cities, scraping out a living as best they can as hired farm laborers on wages that 
range from 56 to 70 cents a day—when work is available, Their existence, as 
might be expected, is characterized by abject poverty. A somewhat superior, but 
nevertheless marginal, position is occupied by the landed peasants, whose modal 
holding is an acre plot of land. There are two further subdivisions of the landed 
peasants which can be made, those who own their land and those who are 
tenant farmers, Most of the landed peasants in the Christiana region owned their 
land. 

10 Though the peasantry represented about 65 per cent of the Christiana 
population, its exclusion from the study did not appear to bias the results in 
favor of the social distance hypothesis, Instead, whatever bias occurred seemed 
to run counter to obtaining afhrmative findings. From the researcher’s observa- 
tions, it appeared that persons in the omitted peasantry category were exactly 
those individuals (1) whose social status would be evaluated most consistently 
and most easily by the community at large and (2) who were separated from the 
other residents of this market town by a wide social gulf. On the other hand, the 
“middle class,’ which comprised a major portion of the sample, represented that 
part of the community whose social status would be expected to be most ambigu- 
ous and whose social relationships would be most amorphous, Some support 
for this inference can be gained from Pfautz and Duncan’s commentary concern- 
ing Warner's researches. They note: “The concept of ‘closure,’ which is crucial 
for the structure of status groups, would seem to have little meaning relative to 
the ‘middle’ classes; whereas the estate tendencies at the extremes of the social 
class configuration as well as the ‘communal’ character of the upper-uppers and 
lower-lowers are obvious from the data at hand.” Harold W. Pfautz and Otis 
Dudley Duncan, “A Critical Evaluation of Warner's Work in Community 
Stratification,’ American Sociological Review, 15: 205-15. 

11 For an excellent appraisal of the rating technique, see Harold F. Kauf- 
man, Otis Dudley Duncan, Neal Gross, and William H, Sewell, “Problems of 
Theory and Method in the Study of Social Stratification in Rural Society,” 
Rural Sociology, 1%: 12-24. Several modifications of the standard procedure were 
made in the present research in order to avoid some of the methodological pitfalls 
cited by Kaufman, ef al., in their article. These modifications were: A prob- 
ability-type sample was taken of both ratees and raters; the criteria and cate- 
gories for making prestige evaluations were supplied by the individual raters— 
not by the researchers; statistically more appropriate methods were used for 
combining the rating technique data and analyzing the results. 
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subjects; (2) the median percentile was used to combine the individual 
prestige ratings so that a composite rating could be assigned each sub- 
ject;’* (3) the median percentile scores were arranged in descending 
order of prestige and a rank value was given each ratee. In this way, it 
was possible to determine the social status of each sample subject in 
relation to the other 33 resi’ ents included in the sample. 

A sociometric test of frieadship was used to obtain data on the pat- 
terning of social relationsk’,s.'* Each of the 34 persons in the systematic 
sample was given the task of stipulating the degree of his friendship with 
every other person included in the sample. The respondent could make 
one of the five following choices: Don’t Know, Very Friendly, Friendly, 
Neutral, or Unfriendly. The sociometric data obtained were categorized 
into what was assumed to be four differentially restrictive patterns of 
friendship. In order of their restrictiveness, these categories are (1) 
mutual friendships based on the criterion ‘Very Friendly,” (2) mutual 
friendships based on the criteria “Very Friendly” and “Friendly,”'* 
(3) friendship choices based on the criterion “Very Friendly,” (4) 
friendship choices based on the criteria “Very Friendly” and ‘‘Friendly.” 

RESULTS 

To test the social distance hypotheses, a rank order correlation 
analysis was made between the social status of the sample subjects and 
the median social status of their friends in the sample.'* In this analysis, 
friendship was defined according to each of the four categories described 


above. 


'2 Before combining these ratings, it was necessary to ascertain whether 
there was an empirical basis for inferring that the raters were using similar 
standards in judging the prestige of their fellow townspeople. A coefficient of 
concordance (W) of .56, which was corrected for the presence of tied ranks, 
was obtained for the prestige ratings. Since this coefhcient was statistically 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence, it indicated that it was per- 
missible to combine the ratings. For the rationale and method of calculating the 
coethcient of concordance, see Allen L. Edwards, Statistical Methods for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: Rinehart & Company, 1954), pp. 402-12, 430-33. 

1S Both the sociometric data and the rating technique data were collected 
in structured interviews conducted with the residents included in the sample. 

14 This category contains those sociometric choices in which an individual 
asserts that he is either Very Friendly or Friendly with another sample subject 
and has that latter person reciprocate his friendship choice according to either 
one of the two friendship criteria—but not necessarily in kind. 

'> The median was used as the measure of central tendency and the rank 
order correlation as the estimate of interrelationship because the use of these 
statistics was consistent with the assumption that the social status data had been 
measured empirically along an ordinal scale. That is, it was assumed that the 
measurement operations employed permitted the inference that one indi- 
vidual’s social status was higher or lower than another’s but that they did not 
permit the researcher to infer the exact length of the units separating two indi- 
viduals on a prestige continuum, The calibration of social status units remains 
still a problem for inquiry. For a more detailed discussion of the relationship 
between the empirical scales of measurement used in research and the statistical 
operations which are permissible, see Ellis, of. cit., pp. 77-82; S. S. Stevens, 
“Mathematics, Measurement, and Psychophysics,” in Handbook of Experimental 
Psychology, S. S. Stevens, ed. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951), pp. 1-49. 
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Taking the friendship categories in decreasing order of restrictiveness, 
the researcher computed rank order correlation coefficients of .79, .78, 
.76, and .62 between the social status of the sample subjects and the 
average social status of their friends.'* ‘Tests of significance revealed 
that for each of the correlations p was less than .01 and that r’ = 0 in 
the population. Thus, regardless of the friendship category employed, 
social status relationships were demonstrated to be patterned along 
social status lines. 

Moreover, it can be noted that the value of the correlation coefficients 
tended to diminish as the definition of friendship became more broad in 
scope, decreasing from .79 for the most restrictive category to .62 for 
the least restrictive category. It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
categories relied upon represent a four-point scale of “‘intimacy.’’ Never- 
theless, within either one of the more inclusive classifications (i.e., 
mutual friendships and friendship choices) a decrease in the value of 
the correlation coefficient occurred as the friendship criterion was ex- 
tended from “Very Friendly” to “Very Friendly” and “Friendly.” 
Thus, this evidence is consistent with the hypothesis that social status 
has a social distance component. 

It should be pointed out that some decrease in the positive correla- 
tions obtained above apparently resulted from the fact that “Don’t 
Know” and “Unfriendly” responses were not patterned along social 
status lines. People in Christiana made “Unfriendly” choices to persons 
with social status similar to their own rather than to persons with social 
status markedly different. Also, persons who were not known. in this 
small market town tended to be either (1) marginal individuals who had 
isolated themselves from almost the entire community or (2) new 
arrivals in Christiana who were relatively unknown in the community at 
large. Strong support for these premises is provided by the negative 
correlation of —.87, which was obtained between the social status of the 
sample subjects and the median social status of their “Neutral” choices. 
Quite clearly, the most sensitive measure of social distance involved 
ascertaining what persons were not accorded friendship choices by the 
raters who knew them.'* 

Finally, evidence was found which suggested that other types of 
status differences affected the patterning of friendships in Christiana. 
For example, the sociometric data revealed that friendship choices were 
influenced by the sex of the sample subjects. Although women comprised 


16 The rank order correlation coefhcients were corrected for the presence of 
tied ranks in the data in the manner prescribed by Edwards, See Edwards, 
op. cit., pp. 427-29. 

17 It was not uncommon for local residents to observe, as one woman did, 
“In the country everyone says ‘how do you do’ to everyone, but you're not friends. 
You have nothing in common.” 
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only one fourth of the sample, one half of their “Very Friendly” choices 
were directed to other women. Conversely, the men tended to under- 
choose the women in the sample. Only 17 per cent of their “Very 
Friendly” choices were directed to the women. Similarly, the ethnic 
status of the sample subjects appears to have contributed in part to the 
particular patterning of friendships that were observed. Only 5 per cent 
of the “Very Friendly” choices made by the sample subjects were 
directed to the Chinese and Syrians, although the members of these two 
ethnic groups constituted 12 per cent of the sample. On the other hand, 
mutual friendships based on the criterion of “Very Friendly” were 
obtained between both Chinese and Syrian sample subjects. Although 
probability statements cannot be attached to these data, the findings do 
suggest that status factors other than social status systematically contrib- 
uted to the particular patterning of social relationships that was ob- 
served in the study. Consequently, it seems feasible to interpret the 
associational patterns obtained in the research as general aspects of status 
differentiation. 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented in this paper indicate the feasibility of conceiving 
social status to have a social distance component, for it has been shown 
that (1) people in Christiana chose as friends persons having social 
status similar to their own, (2) this channeling effect tended to de- 
crease as the type of friendship pattern became less intimate, and (3) 
the restrictions on social interaction appeared to be a general aspect of 
status differentiation in the community. Thus, the reason for the inter- 
pretation set forth is not one of semantics but, instead, is based on the 
empirical applicability and generality of the social distance concept. 

Finally, it should be noted that the use of the social distance concept 
lends itself to many discrete research problems. Several of the more 
important ones are: (1) What factor or factors underlie the status 
restrictions imposed on social relationships? (2) Does the strength of 
these restrictions vary between the different status categories; and, if 
0, to what extent and under what conditions does the variance occur? 
(3) How can parameter estimates of social distance units be ob- 
tained ?'* Adequate conceptualization of social stratification phenomena, 
it is judged, will be contingent upon gaining empirical answers to these 


and other problems of social distance. 


18 The answer to this last problem is a prerequisite for research in the area 
of social mobility. At present we have no valid method for determining whether 
or not mobility from the “lower class” to the “middle class” is comparable to 
mobility from the “middle class” to the “upper class” or whether socia! distance 
units vary in degree between different types of communities. 





AN ANALYSIS OF DIVORCE IN 
TIPPECANOE COUNTY, INDIANA* 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN AND HANNA H. MEISSNER 
Purdue University 


This report is part of a larger study of marriage, birth, and divorce 
data in Tippecanoe County, Indiana, using a method we have come to 
speak of zs “record linkage.’’ Marriage records have been individually 


cross-checked with birth-and divorce records to permit analyses of such 


phenomena as premaritat pregnancy, age falsification at marriage, child 
spacing in marriage, and the relationship of each of these to marital 
success. Some of these analyses have already been reported in the pro- 
fessional journals.! 

Census data show Tippecanoe County to be somewhat representative 
of the national population, though atypical in certain respects. In 1950 its 
inhabitants numbered 74,473, of whom 63 per cent resided in Lafayette 
and West Lafayette, the only urban places. Between 1940 and 1950 
population grew by 46 per cent, the largest increase of any county in 
Indiana. The population is predominantly white and American born, 
with a disproportionately low median age, a preponderance of young 
single males, a comparatively high median income, and a high profes- 
sional quota. 

Divorce Data. Our present concern is with the divorces which took 
place within this one county from the beginning of 1919 through the 
end of 1952. These were 4,679 in number. The data were gathered 
from the judgment dockets of the District and Superior courts.2 Obser- 
vations relevant to our purposes are as follows. 

1. The number of divorces dropped from the period 1919-23, then 
rose steadily to the peak period 1944-48, from whence it showed another 
drop. The long-range trend, of course, was in the direction of more 
divorce. The trough occurred in 1931 (middle of the great depression ) 


*Based upon a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, Cleveland, April 29, 1955. 

1 See American Sociological Review, 18: 53-59, 641-44; Soctal Forces, 31: 
346-51; Rural Sociology, 18: 60; and Marriage and Family Living, 15: 301-04. 

2 Since both courts grant divorce, it is a matter of expediency in which 
court the complaint is filed. Grounds for divorce have not been made a part of 
this study, since they are not listed in the judgment dockets. However, according 
to the County Clerk, more than 90 per cent of all divorces have been granted 
on grounds of “cruelty.” 
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and the peak in 1946 (after World War II). Also high were the years 
immediately following World War |; there were more divorces in 1919 
and 1921 than for any of the years following until 1941. These trends 
parallel similar ones for the nation at large. 

2. Expressed in terms of a marriage-divorce ratio, we see a low 
(meaning proportionately more divorces) in the period 1919-23, a 
higher plateau with a slight but irregular increase from 1924 through 
1943, a new all-time low in the period 1944-48, followed by a small 
increase. For single years, 1931 showed the highest ratio (6.1) and 1945 
the lowest (2.8). The over-all ratio for all years studied was 4.3. 

The above-mentioned findings are according to expectation and ap- 
proximate the national picture—except that divorce seems to have been 
somewhat more prevalent before 1950 than for the country at large. 

3. In line with nation-wide custom, many more wives sued for 


divorce than did husbands. Wives were plaintiffs in nearly three fourths 
(70.5 per cent) of the actions for the total sample. Percentages varied 
from period to period, climbing steadily to the depression years 1929-33, 
then down again to the lowest point in 1944-48, and finally up again. 
Apparently, wives tend more to ask for divorce during depression 


(possibly because they lack economic support) and husbands more fol- 
lowing war (possibly because they consider their wives unfaithful or too 
independent ). 

4. Children were involved in nearly two fifths (37.7 per cent) of 
all cases, which means that most divorces (62.3 per cent) occurred to 
childless couples. ‘The time trend, however, was in the direction of more 
and more divorces involving children. It seems probable that this re- 
sults from the growing acceptance of divorce, together with the expan- 
sion of child welfare programs, so that children are becoming less and 
less of a deterrent. 

5. In divorces with children, custody was most generally awarded 
to the mother. This pattern was true in 73.7 per cent of the cases and 
remained fairly constant over time. Other arrangements, in order of 
frequency, were custody awarded to father, no recorded decision, to 
mother and father jointly, to relatives or foster parents, and to county 
welfare department. 

6. Nearly two thirds (65.4 per cent) of all the divorce decrees 
which involved children were accompanied by support orders. Per- 
centages with support orders were lowest during the period immediately 
following World War I, the depression years, and the years surrounding 
the start of World War II. Though custody arrangements in some of 
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the divorces were such that support orders would be unnecessary (e.g., 
custody to husband), it is apparent that some couples either made their 
own arrangements outside the court or renounced support altogether. 

7. Alimony is not a very common practice in Tippecanoe County, as 
demonstrated by the fact that it was granted in only 121 cases, or 2.6 
per cent of the total. It was lowest during the depression years and 
highest in the periods of economic prosperity immediately following the 
two world wars. 

8. It is possible for the wife’s maiden name to be restored, on peti- 
tion. This was done by a few more than one fourth (26.2 per cent) of 
all divorced women. Since it is unlikely that the divorced woman with 
children would revert back to her maiden name, we have expressed name- 
changing as a percentage of childless women. For the entire sample, this 
figure turned out to be 42.1 per cent, which means that nearly one half 
of the divorced women without children went back to their maiden 
names. From time period to time period, the percentages were irregular. 
However, there is some indication that in recent years more women are 
asking that their maiden names be restored, which is what might be 
expected in a society where women are becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent. 

Trends in Divorce Rates. The marriage records of our sample have 
been individually cross-checked with divorce records to determine which 
marriages ended in divorce. All divorces occurring in Tippecanoe 
County from the beginning of 1919 to the end of 1952 were considered. 
Of the 4,679 divorces granted during these years, 406 were to couples 
within our marriage sample. 

It must be made clear that our method does not permit a complete 
cataloguing of all divorces that eventually occur to our couples, and for 
two reasons: (1) some couples move and get divorced in other counties, 
and (2) others will get divorced in the future, following the last year 
of our search. Over-all divorce rates calculated from these data, there- 
fore, will mean little. But, unless migration and marriage duration are 
highly selective factors, the rates we do get should be reliable for com- 
parative purposes. 

In an attempt to determine time trends, we worked out rates for each 


year group of the marriage study. These are based upon the first eleven 


vears of marriage and are expressed in terms of per cent ending in 
divorce during that period of time. It was necessary to eliminate 
divorces occurring more than eleven years from marriage, since eleven 
years was all the time that all of our couples (¢.g., those married during 
1941) had been exposed to the divorce hazard. Resulting figures were 
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5.97, 6.53, and 7.49 for the periods 1919-21, 1929-31, and 1939-41, 
respectively. his suggests an increase in divorce rate, paralleling the 
well-known increase experienced by the nation at large. 

Duration of Marriage Prior to Divorce. By comparing dates given 
on the two sets of records, we have calculated duration of marriages 
ending in divorce. ‘Three important observations may be made: 

1. Divorce frequency was greatest in the early part of married life, 
with nearly 6 per cent of the breakups taking place before the first 
anniversary and nearly 15 per cent before the second. 

2. The peak occurred at the fifth year (duration 4-5 years). How- 
ever, it was the period 1939-41 that brought the peak up to the fifth 
year, there being earlier modes than this in the other two periods. It is 
possible that the mode in 1939-41 would also have been less than five 
years had it not been for World War II with its temporary separations 
and inevitable postponements. 

3. Average duration of marriage prior to divorce (for cases exper- 
iencing divorce within eleven years from marriage) was disproportion- 
ately long for the period 1929-31. These were depression years, Though 
the percentage getting divorce was not out of line for persons married 
during this period (see above), the tendency was in the direction of 
greater delay—-possibly because of economic deprivation. 

We have been interested to learn whether there are identifiable differ- 
ences between those who get divorced right away and others who wait 
many years before taking the step. ‘To test this we compared the two 
extremes, the 59 couples who divorced short of two years with the 41 
couples who divorced after fifteen or more years of married life. Typical- 
ly, short duration marriages were characterized by (1) a high propor- 
tion of persons who had been married more than once (44.1 per cent 
compared with 14.6 per cent in the long duration group); (2) a high 
percentage of premarital pregnancy cases (63.6 per cent compared with 
25.0 per cent); and (3) disproportionately large percentages of civil 
weddings (27.1 per cent compared with 17.1 per cent), professional, 
proprietary, and clerical occupations (37.3 per cent compared with 19.5 
per cent), urban residence (83.0 per cent compared with 75.6 per cent), 
and heterogeneity in residence at the time of marriage (39.0 per cent 
compared with 29.3 per cent). Age and age differences: did not seem to 
be related to marriage duration prior to divorce. 

Factors Associated with Divorce. Record linkage has enabled us to 
calculate and compare divorce rates for several factors listed on marriage 
and divorce records. In earlier reports we have observed divorce rates 
to be positively associated with such things as premarital pregnancy, 
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extremely young and extremely old age at marriage, and falsification of 
age at marriage. We have also observed an increase in divorce rates over 
time. Our tables, which are available to interested parties by writing 
the authors, suggest the following generalizations. 

1. Civil weddings resulted in proportionately more divorces than 
religious weddings; and, of the latter, Protestant weddings showed a 
higher divorce rate than the Catholic. None of the Jewish weddings 
(only 19 in the total sample) resulted in divorce during the time and 
within the space range of our search. 

2. Remarriages were more frequently followed by divorce than first 
marriages; especially so if it was the wife who was marrying for a 
second or subsequent time. 

3. Wives aged twenty and under at the time of marriage experienced 
substantially higher divorce rates than those who married when older. 
One explanation, as reported previously, is the excess of premarital 
pregnancy (which is also associated with high divorce rate) among the 
younger wives. 

4+. Urban residents turned to divorce somewhat more frequently 
than did rural residents. 

5. Disproportionately high divorce rates accompanied homogeneous 
age and residence combinations, especially the latter. 

6. Odccupationally considered, divorce rates were found to be highest 
for unskilled laborers and lowest for farmers. 

It would be worth while to know whether divorce rate is in any way 
related to marital fertility. Limitations in our method make it difficult 
to find an answer from the data available. But as a partial test we have 
considered only those 59 divorces which occurred during the first two 
years of marriage—since migration and death are least likely to intrude 
during the early years and it was necessary to assume that these factors 
were nonoperative. Eleven of the 59 divorces were in the group of 
1,531 marriages for which a first birth was found, and 48 were in the 


group of 3,127 marriages for which no first birth was found, These 


figure out as .72 per cent and 1.53 per cent respectively and suggest 
(though the measure is crude) a lower rate of early divorce for fertile 
couples. This is in line with expectation, but, before the generalization 
can be completely substantiated, additional research with larger samples 
and more careful controls will be needed. 

In interpreting all these findings, it is important that the reader keep 
in mind the exact nature and limitations of our data. If either death 
rate or out-of-county migration has been disproportionately high for any 
of our categories, divorce percentages in these groups would show up too 
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low, for the reason that divorces would be less likely to have occurred 
in Tippecanoe County. For example, such an explanation may account 
for the association of divorce with homogeneous residences, it being 
possible that movement out of the County is greater for couples who 
come from different localities at the time of marriage. Yet most of our 
findings line up with both logic and previous research. With a larger 
sample than ours, it would be possible to eliminate, or at least estimate 
and control, such record linkage trouble factors as migration loss. 

Predivorce loss through migration would naturally be less for couples 
who were married and also started their families within Tippecanoe 
County. Yet divorce rate differentials were found to be essentially the 
same for this group (1,531 cases) as for the total sample. 

With each added understanding of factors associated with divorce 
and nondivorce it should become increasingly possible to predict the 
outcome of any given marriage. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


CHESTER L, HUNT 
Western Michigan College 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


Ethnic relationships in the Philippines reflect the influence of a con- 
tact with the West which has been more prolonged and more intimate 
than that of other Far Eastern areas. Independent since 1946, the 
country had been under American control since the end of the Spanish- 
American War and was a Spanish colony for three hundred years prior 
to that conflict. The people are predominantly of Indo-Malayan stock, 
although Negrito pygmies are thought to have been the earliest inhabit- 
ants and the area has seen a considerable intermixture of Chinese, 
Spanish, and American strains. At present, the Chinese, the largest 
foreign group, comprise about 2 per cent of the population with other 
nationalities numbering only a few thousand. Prior to World War II, 
the Japanese were the second largest alien group, and for three years 
Japanese armed forces occupied the country. At the end of the war, 
Japanese civilians were eliminated, either through deportation or mas- 
sacre, and practically no resident Japanese aliens remain in the Philip- 
pines. 

As in most other Asiatic countries, nationalism is a comparatively 
recent development and regional loyalties are strong. The different 
regional groups are similar in physical appearance but are divided by 
language differences, geographical barriers, minor differences in clothing 
and diet, and variations in the extent of westernization. More than 135 
different languages are spoken, and no one language is known to the 
majority of the inhabitants. Most of the languages are confined to small 
groups, but there are eight which are spoken by a half million or more 
people. ‘There are three official languages—English, Tagalog, and 
Spanish. Tagalog is the language of the people around Manila, and 
the government has tried to popularize it throughout the Islands; 
English is the language of instruction in the schools, and Spanish lingers 
as the language of the early conquerors, although it was never wide- 
spread and, according to the 1948 census, it is now spoken by only about 
1 per cent of the population.’ 





1 Journal of Philippine Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Manila, V: 15-17. 
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Religious differences also indicate lines of social demarcation. As a 
result of the Spanish influence, about three fourths of the population 
is Roman Catholic, but there is also a strong Protestant group, the 
result both of American missionary efforts and of local reaction against 
the Spanish clergy. ‘There are two major non-Christian groups, the 
animistic mountain tribes and the Moslem Moros in the southern is- 
lands. Manila has two or three Buddhist temples, but the active ad- 
herents are confined to the most recent Chinese migrants and organized 
Buddhism is not an important religious factor. The adherents of the 
non-Christian religions are usually those who have largely escaped the 
influence of either Spaniard or American and thus have been less exposed 


to westernization. 


TEST METHODOLOGY 


The social distance test used is somewhat of a variant from the 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale, since in answering the test a four-point 
gradient was used, allowing the respondent to indicate whether he felt 
that participation in the specified relationship was desirable, a matter 
of indifference, of mild hostility, or of extreme antagonism. ‘These were 
numbered | to 4, and the total score represents the average of the group 
for all relationships. A high score indicates resistance to social relation- 
ships with the group involved and a low score signifies a favorable 
attitude. This procedure was utilized to measure the intensity of atti- 
tudes involving social distance rather than seeking an acceptance or re- 
jection of a given situation. Group relationships in the Philippines are 
less characterized by segregation than they are in the United States, and 
it seemed more realistic to measure the degree of acceptance of a given 
relationship than to offer only the acceptance-rejection alternatives. 

The test was given to 200 students in the University of the Philip- 
pines in seven classes selected at random. This sample represents an 
elite group whose attitudes may not be typical of the entire population, 
although a somewhat comparable test by Catapusan over a more hetero- 
geneous sample yielded similar results.2 Whether or not the attitudes 
revealed here are typical of the entire population, they are still important 
as representing the thinking of a native elite which will soon assume a 
dominant role in the Philippine scene. 

The test results furnished detailed figures giving the social distance 
reactions of the students to ten nationality groups, three regional 


groupings, and five religious groupings regarding eight different types 





2 Benicio T. Catapusan, “Patterns of Social Relationships in the Philippines,” 
Philippine Social Sciences and Humanities Review, XIX: 3-8. 
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of human relationships. For reasons of space only the average social 
distance in each of eighteen categories is recorded in this article. The 
respondents indicated their reaction by number, as follows: (1) desir- 
able, (2) indifferent, (3) mild hostility, (4) extreme resistance to 
indicated relationships. ; 

The average social distance reaction of the students to the different 
nationality groups was as follows: American white, 1.52; American 
mestizo, 1.77; Spanish, 2.25; Spanish mestizo, 2.13; Dutch and English, 
2.16; Chinese, 2.84; Chinese mestizo, 2.56; Japanese, Indonesian, 
Korean, Bombayan, 2.83; American Negro, 2.95; and American Negro 
mestizo, 2.76. 

The average social distance reaction of the students to different re- 
gional groups was: Tagalog, 1.54; Ilokano, Ilongo, Pampangueno, and 
other, 2.22; and Moro, Igorot, Negrito, 3.40. 

The average social distance reaction of the students to different reli- 
gious groups was: Catholic, 1.19; Protestant, 2.23; Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church (Aglipayan), 2.51; Iglesia Ni Kristo and Seventh- 
day Adventist, 2.92; and Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, 3.08. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


As is usually true in social distance tests, the results reflect, to a great 
degree, the ethnocentric bias of the respondents. Since many of the 
students were of the Tagalog regional group and Roman Catholics, it 
is only to be expected that these groups would have a favorable score. 
Catholics had an over-all average of 1.19 and Tagalogs of 1.54. These 
are the most favorable scores for any groups listed in the study. Ninety 
per cent of the students in the sample were Catholic and 45 per cent 
were ‘lagalogs. ‘The Catholic proportion compares with an estimate of 
about 80 per cent in the general population and is about the expected 
proportion to find in a university student body, since half of the non- 
Catholic population are non-Christians and these are underrepresented 
in the institutions of higher learning. No exact estimate is available for 
the number of Tagalogs in the country; but, if one takes the population 
of metropolitan Manila as a basis and assumes that Tagalogs in other 
areas are balanced by non-T agalogs who have migrated to Manila, then 
10 per cent would be a reasonable estimate for the proportion of this 
regional group in the general Philippine population. ‘The University of 
the Philippines is located in a Tagalog area, and both convenience of 
location and the westernizing effect of residence in Manila would be 
expected to encourage an interest in higher education. 
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[t is interesting to note that the high status regard which the dominant 
religious and the dominant regional group have for themselves is, to a 
considerable degree, shared by the rest of the population. Thus, non- 


Tagalogs gave Tagalogs an average rating of 1.70 and non-Catholics 


gave Catholics a rating of 1.83. These figures are more favorable than 
the score attained by any other religious or regional groups in the sample 
as a whole. This would tend to support the hypothesis that minority 
groups are influenced by the folkways of the majority group even to the 
extent of accepting the status ratings which the majority groups apply 
to themselves. 

An even greater variation from the ethnocentric bias is found in the 
attitudes expressed toward non-Filipino groups. The most striking point 
is the rating given to Caucasians, since none of the students answering 
the questionnaire could be classified under this category. Americans 
ranked better than non-T agalog regional groups, and other Europeans 
had a rating similar to that of the more favored regional groups. That 
this represents, to some extent, a bias toward a light skin is shown by the 
fact that American whites and American Negroes ranked at opposite 
ends of the scale. Students sometimes explained this reaction as due to 
unfavorable experiences with Negro troops, but experiences with white 
troops were not uniformly friendly and there are many other indications 
that light color is given high status. Newspaper advertisements, for in- 
stance, state that mestizos (mixed Caucasian and Filipino) are preferred 
for clerical and entertainment positions, Just as Filipinos accepted West- 
ern standards in relation to religion and government, so also they ac- 
cepted, with modifications, Western preferences in regard to pigmenta- 
tion. It might be noted that former Ambassador Bowles reports the same 
phenomenon in his recent book on India.” 

Filipino society has been relatively tolerant of mixed marriages, and 
the mestizo has somewhat the same rating as his “pure” counterpart. 
‘Thus, American and Spanish mestizos were rated favorably and Chinese 
mestizos the opposite. Again, this may relate to a possible ethnocentric 
bias, since many of the university students were of mixed ancestry, but 
this does not explain the tendency to emphasize American or Spanish 
heritage and to minimize Chinese ancestry. Rather than asserting the 
value of Filipino ancestry, the higher-class Filipino often seeks identifica- 
tion with the groups who have long been dominant in his nation. The 
low rating given Orientals reflects the tendency of Filipinos to look 
toward the geographically distant nations of the West and to regard 
their Oriental neighbors as culturally backward. 


® Chester Bowles, Ambassador's Report (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954), p. 37. 
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The Chinese are a special case, since they are regarded as resident 
aliens who have been successful in business undertakings which Filipinos 
have found to be difficult. The stereotype of the Chinese as the shrewd 
and unscrupulous businessman is similar to that held of the Jew in other 
areas. It is based on the fact that Chinese, although less than 2 per cent 
of the population, have a heavy influence in retail and wholesale trade 
as well as in light manufacturing and agricultural processing. Histori- 
cally, this is explained by the Filipino interests in politics and the profes- 
sions—fields which the Filipino felt he could dominate when Western 
influence weakened but which the Chinese as a tiny alien minority knew 
were outside of possible ambitions. As a result, economic growth gave 
the Chinese the role of middlemen, while Filipinos turned to law and 
politics. Ihe relatively favorable score given to Chinese as business 
partners (2.05 as against an over-all score of 2.84 for the Chinese 
group) indicates a realization of Chinese economic abilities, as also does 
the hostility toward Chinese competition. 

By contrast, it is interesting to note the failure of economic conipeti- 
tion in agriculture to be defined in ethnic terms. Most of the large land- 
lords are either Spanish or light-complexioned mestizos, while the 
majority of tenants are darker-hued, comparatively pure-blooded Fili- 
pinos.* In spite of this ethnic demarcation, agrarian conflict is never 
given an ethnic slant and is characterized as landlord versus tenant 
rather than mestizo versus Filipino. Evidently, the Caucasoid traits of 
the mestizo are accepted as signs of high status, and by stressing a color 
difference the tenant farmer would lower his status in his own estimate. 
The Chinese commercial success, however, has not given them high 
status, and Filipinos are inclined to make an ethnic definition of busi- 
ness relationships. When business is referred to in a sense at all deroga- 
tory, the Filipino is apt simply to refer to “the Chinese.” In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that cooperative projects are endorsed as a 
means to free the farmer, not from the middleman in general, but from 
“the Chinese.””® 

An observation on the relationship between attitude and overt action 
is afforded by the contrast between expressed attitudes toward Filipino- 
Chinese intermarriage and the extent to which such intermarriage 





4 No statistical study of the ethnic origin of Philippine landlords has been 
attempted, but the number of large landowners is comparatively small and several 
authorities have noticed the dominance of the Spanish and the Spanish-mestizo 
group. See Karl J. Pelzer, Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics (New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1945), pp. 89, 90. Also Thomas R. McHale, 
“Economic Development in the Philippines,” The University of Manila Journal 
of East Astatic Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 7, 8. 

5 Jorge O. Masa, “Comments on Ethnic Relationships in Cotabato,” Philip- 
pine Social Science and Humanities Review, XXX: 74, 75, March 1954. 
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actually takes place. Although the social distance tests indicate a strong 
aversion to such unions, the rate of intermarriage seems fairly high, and 
Beyer estimates that 10 per cent of the population has some degree of 
Chinese ancestry.” A sex ratio of approximately one to five means that 
most Chinese must marry Filipino brides if they marry at all. From the 
standpoint of the potential bride, the superior economic position of the 
Chinese suitor is a potent argument against ethnic prejudice. On the 
other hand, the expression of disdain for the Chinese is virtually one of 
the folkways of Filipino society, and Chinese mestizos themselves are 
frequently among the most bitter Sinophobes in the country. 

The reactions toward the major regional groups indicate less social 
distance than might have been expected, since the early Americans some- 
times felt these antagonisms were so great as to make a united nation 


impossible. The sense of social distance here would seem no greater than 
one might expect between Yankees and Southerners in the United 


States in spite of the fact that Filipino regional groups also have a 
language barrier. The Ilokanos, Samarenos, Ilongos, Cebuanos, and 
Pampanguenos come from different parts of the country and have 
differences of language as well as a traditional separatism. They are 
lumped together in this article because there was no statistically signi- 
ficant difference in their scores. Evidently, their common heritage of 
Christian Filipino culture is enough of a bond so that traditional re- 
gional rivalries are at least partially moderated. Their average rating 
22, while less favorable than that of the ‘Tagalogs or the most- 
favored Western nationals, still denotes a fair degree of acceptance. 

The Ilokanos have predominated in the migration to the United 
States and are known as a socially and geographically mobile group in 
the Philippines.* The Ilokano success in status achievement gives rise 
to a certain amount of resentment and is occasionally the subject for 
joking disparagement by other groups. Their ranking in this test was 
not significantly different from other non-T agalog groups, and one 
might assume that the much greater jealousy directed toward the 
Chinese has enabled the Ilokanos to escape the full effect of the odium 
usually directed toward an economically mobile group. The other groups 
listed in the same bracket as the Ilokanos are fairly stable agricultural 


6 Otley H. Beyer, Table of Philippine Racial Ancestry, cited in Marcelo 

langceo, “The Christian Peoples of the Philippines,” Natural and Applied Science 
Bulletin, University of the Philippines, XI: 110, January-March 1951. 
7 Tomas S. Fonacier, “The Ilokano Movement: A New Frontier in Philip- 
pine History,” Diliman Review, University of the Philippines, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
pp. 9-94. Also see analysis in Hunt ef al., Sociology in the Philippine Setting 
(Manila: Alemars, 1954), pp. 316, 317. 
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groups dominated by Christian influence but less mobile than the Ilo- 
kanos and less urbanized than the Tagalogs. All the non- Tagalog groups 
have an antipathy to the promotion of Tagalog as a national language, 
but this feeling is usually confined to local expression, as serious opposi- 
tion would be considered “‘antinationalistic.” 

Three of the regional groups which received an unfavorable rating— 
Moro, Igorot, and Negrito—are predominantly composed of non- 
Christians; and the fourth, while Christian, is regarded as less western- 
ized than the more favored regional groups. Their average score of 3.40 
indicates a high degree of rejection and is consistent with the orientation 
of the majority group toward westernized Christian culture. 

The religious attitudes reflect the fact that for three hundred years 
the Roman Catholic Church was the only recognized religious body. 
Tolerance became the official policy with the American regime but is 
still difficult for many Catholics to accept. Religious attitudes give a 
heavy preference to Catholics, with Protestants second, Aglipayans 
(Philippine Independent Church) third, and all others receiving un- 
favorable ratings. The term Protestant refers to the churches established 
by missionaries of the major American denominations. ‘The Philippine 
Independent Church grew out of a revolt of Filipino Catholic clergy 
against domination by Spanish priests and gave rise to a nationalistic 
church which follows much of the Roman ritual but has broken any ties 
to the papacy. The Iglesia Ni Kristo is an indigenous Protestant group 
not connected with any foreign church." Among the non-Catholic 
churches, students reported having had the most contact with Protestants 
and Aglipayans and felt that these were more nearly similar to Catholics 
than were the Seventh-day Adventists or the Iglesia Ni Kristo. Some 
students indicated that the American associations of Protestants added 
to their prestige. All of the non-Christians ranked low, presumably be- 
cause of the preference for those who shared a religious viewpoint at 
least to the extent of following the same basic tradition. Jews did not 
rank differently in business relations than in other areas and were ap- 
parently regarded simply as non-Christian rather than as commercial 
competitors. 

To summarize these results, one would conclude that these students 
showed a preference for those who were assimilated to Western culture, 
followers of the Christian religion, and leaning toward the Caucasoid in 
physical appearance. This tendency is in harmony with the history of the 
Philippines, but in direct contrast to its geographical environment. ‘The 





8 Julita Reyes Sta. Romana, “Membership and the Norm of Discipline in 
The Iglesia Ni Kristo,” Philippine Soctological Review, I11: 4-14, January 1955. 
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preference for Western culture conflicts with the Oriental culture of 
surrounding countries, and the Christian bias is in sharp contrast to the 
fact that nearby areas are predominantly Moslem, Buddhist, or Hindu. 
The preference for persons of the Caucasoid type is in contrast not only 
to the Mongoloid character of surrounding peoples, but also to the 


Indo-Malayan origin of the majority of Filipinos. All of the groups 


expressed strong ethnocentric preferences, but this was moderated by a 
high regard for Westerners and for the local groups which are dominant 
in Philippine culture. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION IN ISRAEL* 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF 
Florida State University 


I wish to use some observations on the new State of Israel as a basis 
for certain inferences about effective social organization, an important 
topic for sociology. I have recently returned from a visit to Israel, 
Egypt, and other countries of the Near East. The issue of what makes 
for effective social organization arises when we ask: Why did Israel win 
the war of 1948? On April 14 of that year, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Jewish leaders in Palestine proclaimed the creation of the State 
of Israel after 2,000 years of Jewish dispersal. In those 2,000 years 
Palestine had become a predominantly Arab country. At midnight of 
the same day, the armies of the neighboring Arab states—Egypt, Trans- 
jordan, and Syria—attacked Israel in an effort to kill the new state at 
its birth. After several months of fighting, the Israeli army was 
victorious; and on February 25, 1949, Ralph Bunche, acting for the 
United Nations, arranged a truce between Israel and Egypt, to which 
subsequently the other Arab states adhered. 

What made the Israeli victory surprising, at least on the surface, was 
the disparity in size of the rival powers. There were then, it is estimated, 
at least 23 million Arabs arrayed against 656,000 Jews.' Size of popula- 
tion is an important factor in military strength, as may be seen from the 
fact that the United States and Russia, the two superpowers, are 
countries with very large populations. But China and India, with much 
bigger populations, are not yet superpowers. So numbers are important 
for military strength only if they are coupled with developed natural 
resources, especially coal and iron, and industrialization. In the absence 
of a highly developed technology, large numbers may be a handicap if 
the pressure of population on the food supply means a low level of sub- 
sistence for the masses, with resulting inefficiency due to malnutrition 
and disease. In a crisis, like war, the handicap of large numbers may be- 





*Adapted from a talk given at the 27th annual reunion of the Ph.D.’s in 
Sociology, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, August 14, 1955. 

1 The population of Egypt in 1948 is given as 19.5 million, that of Trans- 
jordan 400,000, of Syria 3,068,000 (United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 
1949-50, Table 1). 
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come much greater when the population is not well organized and 
disciplined for military purposes. 

The size of the opposing armed forces in the Arab-Israeli war of 
1948 is hard to come by. It is stated that the Israeli army never ex- 
ceeded 75,000. Nothing definite is available regarding the size of the 
Arab forces, but presumably it was larger. The conflict has been likened 
to that between David and Goliath,? but this has reference, of course, 
to the comparative size of the populations, not the armies. ‘I’ransjordan 
utilized its crack Arab Legion, trained and equipped by the British. It 
was the Arab Legion that offered the Israeli army its most stubborn 
opposition. But if long-established states, with a total population say 
forty times as great as that of Israel, a new state, were not able to 
dominate, the result must be ascribed at least in part to inferior organi- 
zation. 

The Arabs acknowledge that their defeat is to be partly attributed 
to inadequate organization for military purposes. A common explanation 
given the writer when he was in Egypt was, “We lost the war because 
we were not united.” It was stated, moreover, that the Arab states had 
learned their lesson, as shown by the subsequent effective economic 
blockade of Israel. Israel, since she has no allies, has only the problem of 
internal unity; whereas the Arabs have, in addition, the problem of 
cooperation among several states. 

What strikes the visitor to the Near Fast is not just the differences in 
effective social organization between Israel and the surrounding Arab 
countries, which will be described below, but differences also in the level 
of social organization. Israel is a modern nation with an advanced 
technology, situated in the midst of a medieval Arab region with primi- 
tive technology. Israel is a democracy surrounded by neighbors either 
with a feudal system or with a military or political dictatorship where 
a small group of elite govern the illiterate masses. One often hears in 
Israel that that nation will not be content to live according to a Near 
Fast standard of living but is committed to establishing a Western 
standard. This disparity in standards of living between Israel and her 
neighbors is an important source of strain when the higher standard is 
set by the newer and smaller state. 

‘There are several indices that are indicative of the differences in level 


of living. The death rate reflects the state of medical care, nutrition, 


and public sanitation. The number of deaths, exclusive of stillbirths, per 


1,000 population for Egypt in 1951 was 12.3 and for the Jewish popula- 
2 Emil Lengvel, Middle East, in Lenczowski, Middle East in World Affairs 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952). 
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tion of Israel 6.4, which incidentally was lower than the rate for the 
United States.* The expectation of life at birth for the Jewish popula- 
tion of Israel in 1953 was 68 years for males and 70.5 years for females, 
compared with 35.6 and 41.5 tor Egypt in 1936-38, the latest data 
available.* 

In the absence of data on literacy, which are not available for years 
beyond 1937 for Egypt,® data on newspaper circulation and school 
attendance may be suggestive of the educational level of the population. 
Newspaper circulation was 25 per 1,000 inhabitants in Egypt in 1952 
and 167 in Israel, about seven times as high. Students enrolled in pri- 
mary schools in Egypt in 1951 numbered 1,382,285, compared with 
231,183 in Israel in 1952.° 

Organization is a device for getting something done, but there may 
be more or less ingenuity in adapting means to ends. In Israel one is 
impressed by what may be called creative innovation, that is, imaginative 
use of resources. For example, Israel has had several problems pressing 
for solution. Foremost has been the problem of defense, especially of the 
border settlements, since Israel is flanked by hostile neighbors and has 
had to contend with tactics of infiltration. Another major problem is 
production of sufficient foodstuffs, a problem made more acute by the 
blockade. Israel has for those between 18 and 26 years of age compulsory 


military service, for both males and females, for a period of 2% years. 
It was decided to use this program to help solve both problems at the 


same time, by having the conscripts spend 1% years in the armed forces 
and the remaining year working the land of the border settlements, as 
soldiers on the land. A further consequence of this program has been that 
after their military service many of these young people remain on the 
land, which is greatly to the advantage of the economy. 

Another example of effective organization is the Histadruth, the 
massive confederation of labor, which has enrolled more than half a 
million members, or more than a quarter of the total population. Zion- 
ism had the task of building quickly a Jewish working class and peas 
antry, which required a labor movement based primarily on a return 
to agriculture. The task was immense, since the State was new, the 
government was young and weak, and the great masses of immigrants 
were unaccustomed to the types of work required of them. The Histad- 
ruth is the organization that developed to take care of this vast task of 

United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1954, Table 3. 
. Ibid., Table 5. 


United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50, Table 163. 
6 United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1954, Tables 175 and 172. 
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occupational rehabilitation. As an employer of 35 per cent of its mem- 
bers, it operates various enterprises, including factories, irrigation pro- 
jects, banks, and cooperative stores. Among its social welfare activities, 
it provides medical services, programs of adult education and occupa- 
tional education, a daily newspaper, a sports program, and orchestras. 
It is not a federation of trades unions but an organization of individual 
members who contribute 3.5 to 4.5 per cent of their pay, according to 
their earnings. Workers’ wives may join without cost. 

Another important factor in effective social organization is discipline, 
especially of the emotions and aggressive impulses of man. If they are 
left unrestrained, they lead to deviant behavior which threatens the 
solidarity of the group. Discipline is very conspicuous among the British, 
as in their customary tendency toward understatement, their stoical 
resistance to aerial bombing during World II, their acceptance of peace- 
time rationing, and the control they exercise over party regularity in the 
area of politics. By comparison with the British, most other nations 
suffer in this particular. Discipline in politics and education does not 
seem to be a conspicuous factor in Israel, although, by comparison with 
the Arab states and most others, the rating on discipline would probably 
be favorable. When the writer was in Jerusalem in the summer of 1955, 
the assistant and associate professors in the Hebrew University were on 
strike for higher pay. 

Still another factor in group integration is cultural homogeneity, 
because homogeneity reflects consensus. As regards religious homo- 
geneity, there is not much difference between Egypt and Israel. Egypt 
is 92 per cent Moslem and Israel is 90 per cent Jewish. But religion in 
Egypt is probably better integrated with the rest of the culture than it 
is in Israel. In 1955 Israel had eighteen political parties and consider- 
able political heterogeneity. The religious groups are organized political- 
ly and in 1955 controlled 16 per cent of the seats in the Knesset or 


parliament. No party had a majority, and government was by coalition. 
In return for their support the religious groups forced concessions call- 
ing for obedience to the old religious rules. There is no civil marriage. 
Saturday is the Sabbath, on which all work is suspended by the ortho- 
dox. All soldiers get cold food on Saturday, and religious soldiers do 
not work on Saturday. Only kosher meat may be eaten, which is more 


expensive. The farms have sufficient garbage to raise pigs and rabbits; 
but the dietary laws say no, not even for export. These religious rules 
constitute a paradox in Israel, for the state is progressive in other 


matters. 
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Culturally Israel is also more heterogeneous than Egypt. “The Law 
of the Return” of Israel gives every Jew the right to come and settle 
in Israel. Jews from sixty nations have exercised this right, including 
500,000 from Arab countries. Some of these Jews, like those from 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia have greatly different customs, including 
polygamy. These polygamists were permitted to bring their several 
wives to Israel but were not allowed to take additional wives, since 
Israel is monogamous. The Arab world sanctions polygamy under the 
teaching of the Koran that a man may have four wives, but it is esti- 
mated that in Egypt only seven men in a thousand have four wives. 
Polygamous husbands are said to be the butt of jokes, and most polyg- 
amy is now confined to the poor. 

In concluding this analysis of the factors that entered into the more 
effective social organization of Israel for military purposes, special 
emphasis needs to be laid on morale. High esprit de corps is, of course, 
favorable to group solidarity, and there is agreement that the morale of 
the Israelis in the war of 1948 surpassed that of the Arabs. The reasons 
are not far to seek. A nation just born is a nation of superpatriots. 
Corruption is minimal. In Israel, many of the leaders have discarded 
their old names and taken new Hebrew names to symbolize their identi- 
fication with and devotion to the new state. The challenge of the present 
and the future is very great for them. In addition, the push from the 
past was extraordinary, for they were mainly refugees from persecution, 
used to pain and suffering. They were desperate people who realized 
that the stakes for which they were contesting were very high. In Israel 
if one asks why the Israelis won the war, the most common answer is 
“N.A.” (No Alternative). The aim of the Arab leaders was not just to 
vanquish but to destroy Israel. As Israel was never recognized as an 
independent state by the Arab states, they attacked without declaring 
war, and they have accepted an armistice without signing a peace treaty, 
for to sign a treaty would be to recognize Israel as a legal state. A 
recent map of the Near East issued by the Arab Information Service 
does not include Israel by name. 

‘To sum up, the victory of the small new State of Israel over the 
much larger aggregation of Arab states in the war of 1948 is instructive 
for students of comparative social organization. ‘This situation affords 
social scientists an opportunity to isolate and study the various factors 
that make for more efficient functioning of the social system. Particular- 
ly noteworthy are the roles of creative innovation, discipline, consensus, 


and morale. 





7 Information supplied by Dr. Hanna Rizk, Director of Extension, American 
University, Cairo, June 30, 1955. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE METHODOLOGY IN THE 
MEASUREMENT OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


WALLACE H., BEST 
University of Maryland 


CHARLES P. SOHNER 
El Camino College 


As the 1956 presidential campaign approaches, social scientists are 
again turning their attention to the vexing problem of measuring polit- 
ical attitudes. ‘hese feelings become sharply defined as the election 
nears, and in the atmosphere of increasing excitement they tend to grow 
more emotionally toned. 

During the 1952 campaign, two months before the party conventions, 
the authors gathered data for a study dedicated, in part, to the follow- 
ing purposes: (1) to test the utility of variations of the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale in measuring the attitudes of political groups;' (2) to 
analyze the differences between the ethnocentrism of select groups of 
Republicans, Democrats, and Independents; and (3) to evaluate the 
relationship of political preferences and political ideology as revealed by 
social distance measurements. 

Four years later, as this is being written, an opportunity of unusual 
promise exists to conduct a study of similar nature for the added purpose 
of determining whether the intervening years have changed political 
attitudes. If this can be demonstrated, then these feelings may be less 
deeply rooted than previously believed. If, on the other hand, they are 
substantially the same as in 1952, they would seem to possess a depth 
and permanence which are of profound significance both to society and to 
the emotional integration of the individual. In any event, our previous 
work has convinced us that the approach to be discussed here is a fruit- 
ful one in the analysis of quantitative differences in political feelings. 





1 A considerable literature on experimental applications of social distance 
scales to various institutional group problems may be found in the academic and 
professional journals of various fields; however, for those to whom the concept 
is relatively new, the following more general articles are suggested as descrip- 
tive of its modern evolution: R. E. Park, “The Concept of Social Distance,” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, %:339-44, July-August 1924; Emory S. Bogardus, 
“Social Distance and Its Implications,” Sociology and Social Research, 22:462-76, 
May-June 1938, and “Measurement of Personal-Group Relations,” Soctometry, 
10:306-11, November 1947. 
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This article will be confined to an exposition of the techniques used 
in the study and a commentary upon their usefulness. A subsequent 
article will report findings regarding relative distances toward various 
types of out-groups and the political issues most susceptible of social 
distance analysis. An attempt will be made, in the two articles com- 
bined, to accomplish two broad tasks: first, the formulation, at least 
implicitly, of a philosophy underlying the use of the Social Distance 
Scale in the realm of political attitudes; and, second, the enumeration 
of suggestive uses for it in this vital field. It seems clear, at the 
outset, that political friction can never be abated unless its causes are 
understood and its extent discovered. The Social Distance Scale has 
untapped possibilities in both realms. 


TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED 


In attempting to determine the utility of social distance methodology 
in the realm of politics, a Composite Field Social Distance Scale was 
devised, i.e., a one-page instrument listing, in alphabetical order, thirty- 
five groups, falling into four major categories (fields)—namely, polit- 
ical, economic, religious, and nationality. The subjects were asked to 
indicate their attitudes toward each group by checking as many of seven 
relationships listed in adjoining columns as their feelings might dictate. 
The seven relationships ranged from a nearness extreme, “would 
marry,” to a farness extreme, “would have live outside this country.” 

While anonymity was assured, each subject was requested to check, 
in spaces provided at the bottom of the scale, his ethnic and religious 
background, political preference (the alternatives on this critical item 
being “Democrat, Republican, Independent, Other Party’’), age, income 
bracket, sex, educational level, and occupation. 

Subjects were asked to work rapidly and to ask no questions relating 
to the identity of groups. They were not informed of the objectives of 
the investigation. 


The sample was not generally representative, since all respondents 


were students at the University of Southern California. The respond- 
ents were drawn from six instructional classes—one in political theory, 
one in political parties, one in comparative literature, and three in public 
administration. Of the last three, two were composed mainly of civil 
servants working in local government agencies and attending the adult 
education program of the University on a part-time basis.” 





2 Comparisons apart from those reported in this article were made on the 
basis of class group distinctions; however, differences were negligible except in 
the case of comparative literature, where a markedly greater generalized near- 
ness was apparent, The other identifying data have not yet been fully analyzed. 
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Only the response indicating the nearest social relationship checked 
for each group by each subject was fully tabulated.* Correlation was 
based upon rank order of the thirty-five groups. The central tendencies 
of each group were computed on a 1-7-point scale corresponding to the 
social relationships listed. 

In regard to the political preference factor, sixty-nine subjects iden- 
tified themselves as Republicans, fifty-two as Democrats, twenty-four 
as Independents, and three as Other Party. No specification was made 
by eight persons.‘ 


UTILITY OF THE SCALE 


To an extent paralleled only by religious conviction, political senti- 
ment consists of an amalgam of generalized responses and stereotyped 
conceptions. Political activity may frequently be understood through 
references to crowd psychology, the “mass mind,” and other collective 
phenomena. This is not entirely the result of emotionalized irrationality, 
but is also due to the inescapable fact that government policy concerns 
itself almost entirely with groups, rather than with individuals. The 
constitutional prohibition of bills of attainder helps to insure legislative 
concern with types of activity and types of people, rather than with 
punitive measures directed against the single citizen. 

Because of this essential relationship between politics and “group 
thinking,” we felt that an objective test of reactions toward various 


groups might prove to be a useful tool in arriving at a quantitative 


comparison of political attitudes. 

Advantages. The chief assets of the final instrument seemed to be 
(1) the ease with which responses might be recorded and anomymity 
assured; (2) the political implications of such distance categories as 
“would work with” and “would allow to vote” in light of civil rights 
controversies now prevalent; (3) the emotional impact of such distance 
categories as “would marry” and the consequent spontaneity of re- 
sponses; (4) the inclusion of national, ethnic, and religious groups, in 
addition to the political, thus (a) obscuring the central purpose of the 
test in the interest of reliable responses and (b) making possible com- 
parisons of political prejudice with antipathy toward other varieties of 
out-groups; (5) the susceptibility of responses to statistical analysis and 





3% The total response pattern suggests that some objection might legitimately 
be raised to the order of the third, fourth, and fifth columns of the scale— 
respectively, “would work with, would have as neighbors, would allow to vote.” 

4 In view of the small N’s, the responses of “Other Party” respondents and 
those making no specification are not reported in this article. 
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interpretation; (6) the political significance of reactions toward such 
groups as fascists, communists, socialists, Russians, Chinese, and 


Negroes. 

Disadvantages. “The weaknesses of the instrument, while not exces- 
sive in our judgment, are nonetheless real. Most notably, they include 
(1) the burdens of time and endurance imposed upon the respondent 
by the number of groups included, probably a detraction from maximum 
reliability; (2) the difficulty of determining whether political, ethnic, 
religious, or national sentiment primarily motivated reactions toward 
such groups as Chinese, Japanese, and Hindustani; (3) the many 
political issues which do not clearly involve attitudinal responses toward 
any specific group, reducing, to this extent, the pertinence of the in- 
vestigation; (4) the difficulty in determining, without adding to the 
length and complexity of the instrument, whether the responses to na- 
tional groups reflect attitudes toward native citizens only or toward 
their American descendants as well; (5) the pure assumption that 
responses were given in good faith. As a possible index of validity on the 
latter count, however, it should be noted that only two persons out 
of the 158 who were asked to participate failed to complete the scale. 

Purposes and Data. Within the limitations of the above disad- 
vantages, it is felt that the Composite Field Social Distance Scale, or 
modifications thereof, can be a useful instrument in measuring atti- 
tudinal differences between the partisans of rival political sects. The 
attitudinal differences, in themselves, remain politically significant so 
long as politics remain “group-oriented.” While the nation is pre- 
occupied, as it was in 1952, with communists in government, a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, and German rearmament as polit- 
ical issues, the attitudes of Americans toward communists, Negroes, and 
Germans as groups will continue to be politically important and ought 
to be measured in every possible manner. Of course, as issues change, 
the significance of feelings toward other groups will become of primary 
importance. 


CONCLUSION 


‘The present investigation was directed toward the techniques and 
utility of the Social Distance Scale in comparing the attitudinal re- 
sponses of political groups. ‘The authors found that their instrument, 
although possessing disadvantages already enumerated, was easily adapt- 
able to the purpose of eliciting political convictions. ‘Io a considerable 
extent, political doctrines are compounded of certain attitudes toward 
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diverse groups of people. As these attitudes differ, political doctrines 


conflict; as they can be measured by social distance scales, the nature 


and intensity of the conflict can be analyzed and understood. This, it 
seems to us, is the most important utilization to which the scales can be 
put. For, if the types and degrees of political disagreement can be in- 
telligently assessed, the enhancement of social harmony is an improved 
possibility. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


In reviewing John Gunther’s Jnside Africa,’ one faces a difficulty 
similar in a way to that experienced by Gunther when he sought to 
gather materials for this book from a continent four times the size of the 
United States. As Gunther could not cover all of Africa, her peoples 
and their backgrounds, this review cannot cover all aspects of what 
might be called a continental book. 

In his main visit to Africa in 1952-53, Gunther and his wife visited 
most of the fifty-four countries or political subdivisions of that continent 
and looked not for adventure, but, as he says, for facts. While he 
divides his treatise into two parts, the North and East of Africa and 
the South and West,” this review will treat his factual materials in 
terms of five major problems of Africa as follows: (1) reactions against 
colonialism, (2) the leadership problem, (3) spread of communism, (4) 
maintenance of white supremacy, and (5) a sense of world awareness. 
This classification of problems is incomplete, it is not suggested by the 
author, and it does not do justice to all parts of the book. 

1. Reactions against Colonialism. This is an important problem, 
for such large portions of Africa have been governed by [European 
countries that the continent might be called Colonial Africa, The 
colonial rule has had serious oppressive aspects, and the leaders of nearly 
all the colonial peoples are awakening and striving to break their colonial 
bonds and obtain self-government. 

Colonial Africa is in the hands of five European nations, namely, 
France, Britain, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain. All the colonies are 
reacting against their European rulers, but in different ways and to 
different degrees. They are awakening before some of their rulers are 
prepared to react intelligently and with foresight. 

Gunther summarizes colonialism in two main evaluations—it has 
done “a great deal of good” and “it is dying.” * On the credit side the 
judgment is advanced that colonialism ‘made today’s nationalism pos- 
sible, and opened the way to democracy.” The European rulers intro- 





1 New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xxiii-+-952. 
2 Ibid., pp. xxi-xxiii. 
3 Ibid., pp. 13, 16 ff. 
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duced important health control measures, a stable form of administra- 
tion, and enabled Christian missionaries to spread the gospel of good 
news. 

But why is colonialism dying? Partly because it has represented na- 
tional selfishness on the part of the ruling countries, for the good that 
has been done was not motivated primarily by love of the subject peoples, 
but by the love of economic gain. Partly because World Wars I and 
I] with white peoples fighting and killing white people in wholesale 
lots, particularly in Europe, revealed to the Africans some of “the 
frailties of their white masters,” and undermined respect for the white 
race. Partly because the Christian missionaries had taught them “that 
all men are created equal under God,” and they now want some of this 
equality. Partly because the Atlantic Charter promised the four freedoms 
to all oppressed peoples. Partly because the United Nations with its 
Declaration of Human Rights has led them to believe that they are not 
enjoying the human rights to which they are entitled. Partly because 
some African peoples have been gaining governments of their own— 
Egypt, Liberia, Ethiopia, and Libya, with neighboring colonials asking, 
Why can’t we govern ourselves too? Partly because, when colonials have 
asked for substanital reforms, they have been denied their requests in 
part or in whole. Partly when native leaders have gone to the extreme 
in their demands, they and their fellows have been harshly suppressed. 

2. The Leadership Problem. The native leaders in the various 
colonies are likely to be strong individualists, Since the masses in the 
colonies are far from ready for self-government, their leaders have as- 
sumed control of whatever governmental measures have been allotted 
the colonies. 

The masses are unready for self-government, partly because illiteracy 
is so extensive and education has been so neglected. They have little 
experience in self-government, even in a small way. They are not ac- 


customed to assume responsibility for the welfare of a country, for 


organizing and directing a government, for raising and expending a na- 
tional budget, for developing foreign policies not only regarding their 
neighbors but also involving distant and powerful governments.°* 

Even if a native leader calls on his people to help him govern, he is 
likely to find them engaging presently in local brawls and unmindful of 
their country’s larger interests. Still more serious is the fact that with a 


' F. S. Bogardus, “Social Change in Egypt,” Soctology and Soctal Research, 
39: 331, 332. 
See Gamal Abdul Nasser, Egypt's Liberation (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1955), p. 34. 
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measure of local control, the native leaders sometimes will spring into 
action not in behalf of the commonwealth but at each other. Factions 
develop, and the native leaders, struggling for power among themselves, 
do not govern well but spend the public moneys in fighting their battles 
for control rather than for the welfare of the people as a whole. Under 
incompetent native leaders, the result is likely to be general dissension, 
chaos, and widespread demoralization; and it may be even worse for 
the masses than foreign domination has been. In Morocco this type of 
social condition was summed up by the Pasha, who said to Gunther that 
“if the French were ever to leave Morocco, the result will be anarchy 
and bedlam.’’® 

In the colonies controlled by Britain, for example, the problem of 
withdrawal has presented a serious dilemma. If the British retain control 
of a colony, ill will toward them is constantly being stirred up and 
augmented on the slightest pretext. But when the British leaders contem- 
plate withdrawal, they see law and order, economic stability, and poli- 
tical administration being shattered by rioting and mob violence. 

A constructive procedure, for example, is described by Gunther as 
taking place in the British protectorate of Uganda, where a small but 
increasing number of native leaders are being trained in administrative 
procedures and where a slow process of training for self-government is 
being fostered.? 

3. The Spread of Communism. Africa has not yet been extensively 
invaded by communism. Gunther seems to have found widespread evi- 
dence of communist propaganda, but no communist movement as such. 
However, Africa is a large continent with undeveloped resources, a 
population of 200,000,000, which could become a fertile field for com- 
munist control. 

Apparently, the communist propagandists find considerable response 
in all the colonial countries.* They are active at the points of colonial 
misrule. ‘They make the most of the oppression of the natives by foreign 
imperialists. ‘They seek out and magnify the sources of popular dis- 
satisfactions of all kinds and make the most of these until the people 
seethe with feelings of revolt. They do not play up any good aspects of 
colonial government that may be found along with bad aspects and thus 
do not stimulate a reasoned evaluation of colonialism. 

These propagandists are more likely to advocate revolution and 
violent overthrow than evolution and progress by persuasion and by 
appeals to a human interest in fair play. They stir up the feelings rather 





6 Gunther, op. cit., p. 98. 
7 Jhid., p. 415. 
& Thid., pp. 888-91. 
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than reason. They attempt to justify such methods on the grounds that 
no other way will obtain needed results. 

When a national movement is under way in a colony, the communist 
propagandists work to take control someday. Gunther found that most 
of the nationalists whom he met ‘pretended to abhor the communists 
and all their works,” but some nationalists hate the French, the British, 
and the Belgians enough to be willing to take aid from the communists, 
partly because in many cases “they have nowhere else to turn.””” 

Poverty in Africa is considered to be “a prime field for communist 
infiltration,” especially “poverty without hope.” ‘The communist propa- 
gandists gain adherents when they promise what the Africans want 
most—not only freedom from poverty, but also “freedom from colonial 
misrule, freedom from economic exploitation, and freedom from color 
bar.” A vital question is: Will communism or the free nations become 
the main forces in helping the Africans obtain their greatly desired free- 


? 


doms: 

In the Moslem countries of North Africa, the communist doctrine 
of atheism rouses the antagonism of the strong Moslem belief in Allah 
or God. Moslems view their belief in “God wills it” as an integral part 
of their daily life, and hence are skeptical of atheists, although Gunther 


states that “some individual Moslems may be communists.””?! 


4. Maintenance of White Supremacy. ‘This problem has two as- 
pects. One is the maintenance of white supremacy in the colonies, which 
has already been discussed from one or more angles. The other, and an 
even more serious aspect, is the maintenance of white supremacy in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Gunther pays tribute to large numbers of white people in the Union, 
including Afrikaners who are described as being ‘‘a hospitable people, 
(God-fearing, industrious, and alert, with a magnificent historical tradi- 
tion, and frontier spirit’ but who suffer a “paralyzing kind of fear” 
when they think of what would happen to their children if someday the 
black and brown majority in the Union should take over the govern- 
ment.'* 

South Africa is described as “a fully sovereign, independent, and self- 
governing state, although it is a member of the British Commonwealth. 
It is a country of nearly 13,000,000 people, of whom about 8,500,000 
are Africans, 1,000,000 are Coloreds, 360,000 are Indians, 40,000 are 


* Thid., p. 19. 
'® Thid., p. 890. 
NN Jbid. 

2 Thid., p. 453. 
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Cape Malays. About 2,600,000 are white people, composed of about 
1,500,000 Afrikaners (of Dutch origin) and about 1,100,000 persons 
of British descent. The Afrikaners and the British are separated by 
cultural backgrounds, by language, and “by bitterly intense emotional, 
economic, and political differences,’ with the Afrikaners exercising the 
greater degree of control. 

The main schism is between the white and black. The white are in 
control but are outnumbered about four to one. They are determined 
to maintain their supremacy, and have been creating grave aggravation 
of late by rescinding whatever rights the black and brown natives have 
been granted in the past. 

Gunther puts the maintenance of white supremacy in the sharpest 
terms imaginable: “The white minority cannot kill off the black major- 
ity, even if it should wish to do so”; the black majority cannot get rid 
of the white minority. The situation of the African masses is described 
as one in which they are “systematically denied any possibility of organi- 
zation and advance.” In order that white supremacy may be maintained, 
over 9,000,000 “black and brown people are denied the most elementary 
rights and privileges by a divided white minority.”’ As a result, the 
country is not only one “gripped by crisis but one tormented by the most 
paralyzing kind of fear.” !* 

The prime minister, J. G. Strijdom, is described by Gunther as 
“colder, bolder, younger, and more passionately inflexible” than Malan, 
his predecessor, and the Strijdom government is portrayed as being 
based ‘“‘without qualification on the principle of unmitigated white 
supremacy and it is in some respects the ugliest government I have ever 
encountered in the world.’’!4 

A technique that is used to maintain white supremacy is called 
apartheid, or apart-ness. Among other things it means that the black and 
brown people shall have no political control of the Union of South 
Africa, although they may have some control within the “reserves” to 
which large numbers of them are restricted. Without apartheid, it is 
claimed that the Union would be “ruled by numbers,” that is, by the 
black and brown natives. Without apartheid, it is believed that misce- 
genation would occur and that the whole population would become 
somewhat darker than “coffee-colored.’’® 

White supremacy means something more than apartheid. It means 
what the Afrikaners call baasskap, or mastership, or “utterly complete 





13 Jbid., p. 453. 
14 Jhid., pp. 449 ff. 
15 [hid., p. 464. 
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white domination,” a kind of mass master-slave relationship.'® It means 
assigning a large majority of the population to live in circumscribed 
areas with limited rights there, but with no rights as voting citizens of 
the Union. It means that a human cry, a bitter cry is being raised by a 
majority in a democracy, a cry that is “turning black Africa against the 
white man’s place in the world, a cry that is being heard around the 
world today.”'* 


A number of questions are suggested by Gunther’s treatment of the 
“white supremacy” program in South Africa. How can the white 
minority safeguard its existence and still treat the black and brown 
majority democratically? Must the black and brown peoples be kept 
submerged? How long can they be kept submerged? How will they 
escape being submerged? In order to keep them submerged, must the 
white minority “inevitably become totalitarian”? Do the white minority 


have “‘to hate in order to maintain the status quo’? Is there something 
better than the status quo? Can the white minority carry out its policies 
of apartheid and baasskap without making “Africans everywhere in 
Africa anti-white” ? 

5. A Sense of World Awareness. Gunther concludes his monu- 
mental work with the stirring assertion that “Africa is awake, Africa is 
alert .. . and it is marching with the times.’'* Africa is called a part of 
the American frontier today, and hence it is important that the United 
States does not neglect her histerical role ‘‘as the protector of young 
nations.”’ If she does neglect this role, she will be turning over ‘‘the 
richest prize on earth” to the Soviet Union.'® Gunther believes that 
“tomorrow's Africa will be largely leftist,” for the reason that “na- 
tionalism in almost all underdeveloped countries takes on an inevitable 
leftward character, if only because white rule has been largely based on 
economic as well as political exploitation.”?° 

World awareness has come to Africans with the activities of the 
United Nations (Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and Libya are members). 
It has come through the Bandung Conference in 1955. It has come with 
the rise of an Asiatic-African consciousness. It has come with the rise 
of a colored race consciousness during and since World War II. It has 
come through widespread discussions of democratic rights. It has come 
through propaganda against white imperialism, white domination, white 


16 Thid., pp. 454, 474. 

17 Alan Paton, Cry, My Beloved Country (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1948); Henry Gibbs, Background to Bitterness (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955). 

18 Gunther, of. cit., p. 892. 

19 Thid., p. 888. 

20 Thid. 
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exploitation. It has come through a world-wide longing for political 
self-control, for economic freedom from exploitation, for freedom of the 
spirit of man. 

Even a review as long as this one cannot do justice to Gunther’s 
many-faceted treatment of a multisided and awakened Africa. But a 
treatise of nearly a thousand pages is not large enough to present the 
main aspects of all the issues that cause Africa to throb with new life as 
never before; for example, one could wish that more space had been 
given to the educational problems and the youth of African countries, to 
the universities of countries such as South Africa and Egypt, to the 
strong and weak points of Christian missionary activities for a century 
or more throughout Africa. 

The author has written chiefly and forthrightly about the social- 
political situations in the many areas that he visited and has made his 
major contribution in this connection. In his concluding nine over-all 
trends and issues, he sees an “acute nationalist uplift,” a desire “to get 
rid of colonial rule,” or at least “to modify its oppressive terms.’’ He 
sees tomorrow’s Africa as becoming “‘largely leftist.”*! He sees the Afri- 
cans’ greatest hate being directed partly against “their submerged polit- 
ical status’ and even more against “the color bar.” Gunther has pro- 
duced, among other things, an outstanding picture of social problems in 
Africa. 





21 Jbid., pp. 886 ff. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Sociological Meeting. The Advisory Council has voted to 
hold the 1956 meetings of the Pacific Sociological Society at Stockton, 
California. ‘he dates of the meetings have been set for April 20-21, 
with headquarters at the Stockton Hotel. 

Long Beach State College. Dr. Henry Zentner, who taught at 
Pomona College last year, joined the staff this fall. Dr. Alfred Sheets, 
formerly associated with Whittier College, is offering two courses and 
is presently employed on a half-time basis. Dr. Nick Massaro completed 
his Ph.D. requirements at the University of Southern California last 
spring. 

San Diego State College. “Two new men were added to the depart- 
ment this year. Mr. Jack R. DeLora comes from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, where he has been teaching in the Department of Sociology and 
the Basic College. He is completing his Ph.D. dissertation at Michigan 
State University. Mr. John I. Kitsuse formerly taught at the University 
of Washington and is in the process of completing his doctoral disserta- 
tion at U.C.L.A. The Sociology Department now numbers eight men, 
seven in sociology and one in anthropology. Dr. David S. Milne served 
as visiting professor at Michigan State University during the summer 
or 1955. 

University of Oregon. Dr. J. M. Foskett has been promoted to 
professor. He is devoting half time this year to directing the Kellogg 
Community Study Project. Dr. Will Drum has been promoted to 
associate professor, and Dr. ‘IT. B. Johannis, Jr., to assistant professor. 
Dr. Joel V. Berreman has received an appointment as senior Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of the Philippines in Manila. He will spend 
the current year in that assignment. Dr. John C. Scott, Jr., has joined 
the faculty as assistant professor. He was formerly assistant professor 
at the University of California. Dr. Ely Chertok joined the department 
as instructor. He formerly was associated with U.C.L.A, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington and received his Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution. Professor Robert Dubin, department head, was co-winner of 
the Helen DeRoy Award of SSSP with his paper “Industrial Workers 
Worlds.” The department now has available a $2,000 fellowship for 
the doctorate in the field of the family. 

University of Utah. Two new appointments were made to the staff 
in the fall of 1955: Robert S. Gray, Ph.D., from the University of 


Chicago, assistant professor, and Mamoru Iga, Ph.D., from the Uni- 


versity of Utah, graduate teaching assistant. “Iwo state-wide surveys 
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have recently been completed by the Department of Sociology: Dr. Rex 
A. Skidmore directed a “Survey of the Incidence of Cerebral Palsy in 
Utah” and Dr. William M. McPhee directed a “Survey of the Inci- 
dence of Epilepsy in Utah.” At the June convocation of the University 
of Utah, the Board of Regents conferred the honorary degree LL.D. 
upon Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and dean of the Graduate School of Social Work. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO DESEGREGATION. A Study of Social and Legal 
Change in American Life. By Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1955, pp. x-+-185. 


This volume is intended as a citizen’s guide to the understanding of 
desegregation and to point out some of the techniques that might be 
followed in facilitating desegregation. To aid in understanding de- 
segregation the authors start by giving a short review of the social 
forces, organizations, laws, and judicial decisions that helped to make 
segregation possible. This review is followed by a discussion of the 
activities, plans, and programs that were initiated by many persons and 
organizations in attempts to bring about the beginning of the desegrega- 
tion movement. Following this discussion, a condensed analysis is pre- 
sented showing how laws, court cases, and scientific information were 
used to support the validity of desegregation. 

‘The last few chapters of the volume are concerned with suggestions 
illustrating how desegregation might be facilitated. To do this the 
authors outline the steps that were followed by a number of cities and 
towns, before and after the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
in desegregating the public schools in these localities. They present 
materials which include answers to many of the problems that will 
evolve during the desegregation process. ‘hey outline some of the pro- 
grams that should be followed by average citizens if desegregation is to 
be carried out in a peaceful and constructive manner. 

This volume is an excellent condensed account of the desegregation 


process in the United States up to May 31, 1955. It should serve as a 


review to those who have been keeping up with the cases involved and 
as a source of general information for those who have not read much on 
the desegregation movement. E. S. RICHARDS 

Texas State University 
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PLANNED MIGRATION, THE SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF THE 
DUTCH-CANADIAN MOVEMENT. By William Peterson. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1955, pp. x+-273. 


In this basic study the author examines the relation between the 
migration policy and the social structure, first of the Netherlands and 
then of Canada. Although Holland has had a kind of emigration policy 
and Canada a kind of immigration policy, and each has had specific 
population problems, each has been subject to “group pressures exerted 
on the administrators” of each country, and “the often irrational senti- 
ments of their major economic, religious, or ethnic groups have thus 
influenced the migration policies of Holland and Canada” to an impor- 
tant degree. In other words, migration policy, as such, has been shaped, 
not according to functional needs that have been scientifically analyzed, 
but to an important degree by the sentiments of pressure groups. It 
would appear that social science has at times been used to support ir- 
rational procedures rather than to determine rational policies. This 
study constitutes an important analysis of immigration policy and 
administration. E.S.B. 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS. By Charles Abrams. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955, pp. vii +404. 


This volume deals with one of America’s pressing social problems— 
housing for minorities. As historic background the author sketches the 
facts surrounding the immigration of various minorities to the United 
States and indicates the legal, economic, and social problems they have 
faced in their attempts to assimilate. Several chapters are then devoted 
to a consideration of the problem itself and to such aspects as the role of 
realty boards, their.codes and textbooks, the courts, government, FHA, 
homebuilding and improvement associations, dynamiters, and various 
subtle and not-so-subtle forms of discrimination. The concluding portion 
of the book presents a program of action. It clearly appears that the 
minority housing problem derives not merely from the practice of segre- 
gation and the beliefs that maintain it but also from the housing shortage 
at large and the competitive pressures thus engendered, affecting whites 
as well as Negroes and their relations to each other. 

The author’s examination of several fallacies about majority-minority 
group relations in the light of documented facts provides the sociologist, 
qua educator, with a point of departure for attacking the problem. 
Facts refute the wiaely held fear that tensions inevitably follow the 
removal of segregation, whether in public or private housing. They 
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further refute the myth that Negro “invasion” necessarily depresses 
property values. Abrams also analyzes the notion that neighborhood 
“homogeneity” stabilizes property value, indicating reverse trends and 
pointing to the social costs and the dubious benefits accruing from the 
misguided pursuit of such a condition. 

The reader is led to conclude that the Negro’s improving economic 
and political status appears to be reducing environmental support for 
tension-producing false definitions of him. The mere presence of a 
Negro neighbor is becoming less and less sufficient reason for a white 
to question his own social status or to feel it threatened. Abrams’ 
excellent book suggests the need for research confirming these opti- 
mistic developments and seeking their causes. 

JEROME GREEN 
Central State College, Oklahoma 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS. By John P. Dean and 
Alex Rosen. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. xiii-+- 
194. 


The authors set forth 27 propositions derived from a study of the 
ways in which many individuals and organizations have dealt with the 
problems of intergroup tensions. Each of these propositions is discussed 


to some degree for the guidance of “the many practitioners who are 
struggling every day to deal with intergroup relations in the communi- 
ties where they are now working.” The propositions are formulated 
jointly by the two authors, one a social scientist and the other a prac- 
titioner in the field of group work. The data were gathered under the 
auspices of the Cornell Social Research Center with the assistance of a 
trained worker in community organization from the Russell Sage 


Foundation. 

Some of the propositions are more significant than the others. Sample 
propositions suggest that “sustained interaction between majority and 
minority is essential” if a necessary understanding for effective inter- 
group program is to be established. In the training of intergroup prac- 
titioners, the intergroup workshop is very meaningful. Leaders “who 
contro] the operating practices of an institution’’ and the boards of 
directors can set the pace in bringing out the acceptance of improved 
practices within their own groups. Desegregating is generally more 
acceptable among newly formed groups than older ones, among groups 
composed of youth than those composed of older people, among one-sex 
groups than groups of both sexes. This is a valuable book for intergroup 
work practitioners, E.S.B. 
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WHITE COOLIES. By Betty Jeffery. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955, pp. 204. 


This book is the account of Sister Betty Jeffery’s observations and 
experiences in the hands of the Japanese during World War II. Sister 
Jeffery was one of the surviving Australian Army nursing sisters when 
the Vyner Brooke was bombed and sunk by the Japanese in February 
1942, upon leaving Singapore. 

The book, surreptitiously written in diary form, gives details of the 
experiences of nurses as prisoners of war in Sumatra. The harsh treat- 
ment, unfit food and drink, unsanitary conditions, crowding, and the 
unspeakable diseases are all described by the author. The book portrays 
great heroism, courage, and an underlying will to live. It contains force- 
ful arguments against war as a means of settling human problems. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


HAWAII'S PEOPLE. By Andrew W. Lind. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1955, pp. xii-+- 116. 


In this study of “meeting and mingling of groups of persons common- 
ly called races in Hawaii,” the author presents some of the major facts 
“which limit, reflect, and measure the interaction between the peoples of 
Hawaii.”” A number of important tables and significant charts, based 
on carefully authenticated data, are given. Moreover, the larger social 
and economic backgrounds are continually kept in mind. The analysis 
appears in the form of discussions of four leading questions about the 
people of Hawaii, namely, Who are they? Where do they live? How do 
they live? and What are they becoming? 

An important conclusion is that the smaller racial and ethnic groups 
“in particular are rapidly losing their separate racial identity.” This 
statement refers chiefly to the pure Hawaiians, the Koreans, and the 
Puerto Ricans. In each group over one half of the number of children 
born during a twenty-year period had one parent who belonged to 
another ethnic group. While this phenomenal fact did not apply to the 
larger groups, such as the Japanese, the Caucasian, the Filipino, yet the 
trend with them is in the same direction. 

Another noteworthy conclusion is that, while “assimilation or spiritual 
fusion of Hawaii’s people moves more rapidly than amalgamation or the 
biological fusion,” yet “both processes are moving irresistibly forward” 
and, the author might have added, more or less peaceably. 

E.S.B. 
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RACE ISSUES ON THE WORLD SCENE. A Report on the Conference on 
Race Relations in World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954. By Melvin Conant. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1955, pp. xiv +145, 


This report should be read in connection with the papers presented at 
the Honolulu Conference in 1955 and edited by Andrew W. Lind 
under the title of Race Relations in World Perspective (University of 
Hawaii Press, 1955). It gives an idea concerning the discussions that 
took place in the closed sessions of the Conference under such headings 
as Race in the Contemporary World, ‘The American and the African 
Negro, Race Situations in the Pacific and Asia, Influence of Racial 
Ideas on People, Race and Nationalism, ‘The Further Study of Race. 

The term race was accepted on the basis that races exist when groups 
view each other as such, even though biological bases are lacking. The 
term racial minority was used as a substitute for racial problem in 
referring to the Negro. It was thought that the major change that is 
occurring in the Negro’s status and in his political and community life 
is in the enlargement of his freedom. The term Negritude was used to 
represent the African Negro’s “highly elaborated counterracism.”’ 

Israel is in an internal dilemma, for it was established to reflect the 
customs and institutions of European Jews, but the majority of Israeli 
“today are of Oriental Jewry” and want “an Israel run on strictly 
Orthodox lines.”’ Although the people of India have an established past, 
they are becoming “a new people” with a new set of purposes and ‘‘new 
conceptions of themselves.” The study of race, it is concluded, “requires 
a comprehensive understanding of the whole society.” In the role of 
reporter, Mr. Conant has rendered an interesting and important service. 

E.S.B. 


BACKGROUND OF BITTERNESS. The Story of South Africa, 1652-1954. 
By Henry Gibbs. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 255. 


This book gives a historical account of those events “out of which 
arose the present racial and political conflicts” in the Union of South 
Africa. The book relates the sequence of happenings that occurred fit- 
fully and without social foresight, and that have led to the current 
conflict of social forces in South Africa, a conflict which is growing 
increasingly bitter. In the efforts of the white minority, particularly 
the Afrikaners, to keep the white race supreme and the desires of the 
dark-skinned majority to rise economically, politically, and socially, 
“bitterness has become a heritage, hardening more noticeably in these 
years, and only the Kremlin can rejoice.” 
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THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA. By Dorothy Woodman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. ix+-444. 


In this “country of stepping stones’ (3,000 islands) with Java as the 
center, Sumatra known for enterprise, Borneo for pioneers, Bali for 
individualism, a pattern of Indonesian culture with its Islamic, Marxist, 
and nationalist elements has been and is being woven. The book centers 
attention on developments since the inauguration of the Republic in late 
1949 and on the struggles of the people and their leaders to obtain edu- 
cation, health, welfare, a political entity, a new economy, and an inter- 
national policy; but the “process of self-discovery in Indonesia, as in 
other countries recently freed from colonial rule, is complex and 
difficult.” A.R.R. 


THEY WAiT IN DARKNESS. By George W. Shepherd, Jr. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1955, pp. xi-+-308. 


In this well-written book the author, a son of American missionary 
parents to China and an advanced graduate student in the London 
School of Economics, tells in a contained and objective way about his 
experiences over a period of two years in helping the Buganda farmers 
of Uganda to develop cooperatives and in other ways to improve their 


undeveloped economic conditions, In his well-meaning and earnest 
efforts to help these needy people, the author ran up against the govern- 
ment officials of the British Protectorate, although he speaks highly of 
Sir Arthur Cohen, who came as governor while Shepherd was living in 
Kampala, the capital, and who showed a deep interest in helping the 
natives to improve their agricultural and livelihood situation. Shepherd 
found that the strongest opponents of native advancement were the 
white settlers—people, chiefly from England, who had come to live in 
Uganda, had developed their cotton and coffee plantations, and now 
felt that native advances would mean their ultimate loss of economic and 
political control. The role of Indian shopkeepers is also depicted. 

The more constructive part of the picture is found in the native 
leadership, actual and potential, which Shepherd was able to guide, 
despite the emotional reactions of the native rank and file to the rising 
sense of injustice which they felt toward “colonial imperialism,” and in 
which they saw no good but only serfdom. The possible role of co- 
operatives as a means of helping the natives to help themselves econom- 
ically is suggested but not developed to a great extent, partly because 
Shepherd, after a visit to the United States, was delayed two years in 
getting his passport renewed and did not return. It would be important 
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to know how the cooperatives currently operating under the direction 
of the Department of Cooperatives of the Government will develop, 
and how far the Uganda National Congress will succeed in obtaining 
political freedom for the natives. 

The author believes that Uganda, like all of Africa, is moving rapidly 
toward political freedom and that white people, generally, are behind 
the times in appreciating how the Africans feel about having Africa for 
Africans. The need for education and governing experience on the part 
of Africans is imperative, or they may obtain their freedom without 
being able to escape chaos or communism. E.S.B. 


INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. By Philip Drucker. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xii+-208. 


The author of this book is a specialist on the culture he describes, a 
staff anthropologist with the Bureau of American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The book is based on the author’s own re- 
searches and on the works of other anthropologists, which he lists in his 
bibliography. He describes the cultures of the Northwest Indians as they 
were, rather than as they are, because today, aside from fragmentary 
cultural remains and descendants of the Indians who inhabited the area 
in early times, “Northwest culture must be regarded as having dis- 
appeared.” The Pacific Coast area with which the book deals extended 
from Yakutal Bay in Southeast Alaska to Trinidad Bay in Northern 
California. As anthropologists know, some twenty American Indian 
groups have lived in this area, each having its own more or less distinct 
culture or subculture. After describing the principal culture patterns in 
the whole area, the author has divided it into four subareas or provinces, 
in each of which a number of groups had traits or patterns that were 
particularly similar or identical. 

The book contains a map of the whole area, showing the locations of 
the various Indian groups, such as Tlingit, Niska, Gitksan, Haida, 
Tsimshia, Haista, Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Nootka, and others. There 
are also 103 line drawings and photographs, illustrating aspects of the 
people’s material, artistic, and symbolic culture. 

‘Though this book is only a summary of the culture of the area, it 
may in a sense be regarded as a miniature “museum” of Northwest 
culture, wherein are exhibited both in picture and in print what the 
author considers to be the principal aspects of that culture. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 
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THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN. By Maurice Duverger. Paris: 
Unesco, 1955, pp. 221. 


This survey is based on “four national reports relating to each of the 
countries chosen by Unesco for detailed investigation—France, the 
German Federal Republic, Norway, and Yugoslavia.” The two general 
topics covered are the part played by women (1) in elections and (2) 
in political leadership. A number of conclusions are reached, for ex- 
ample: there are slightly more nonvoters arnong women than among 
men, woman’s vote is “generally slightly more conservative and more 
subject to religious influences.” It is found that the role of woman 
in government (in the four countries studied) is “extremely small and 
grows still smaller as we approach the ‘center’ of political leadership,” 
a situation which “seems attributable, in the first instance, to male 
opposition.” 


MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL DISORDER. Edited by Arnold M. 
Rose. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xiv+626. 


Beginning with an exposition by Ernest W. Burgess on “Mental 
Health in Modern Society,” this volume, which has been prepared for a 
committee of the Society for the Study of Social Problems, undertakes 
to include many of the best articles that have been devoted to the sci- 
entific presentation of problems correlated with mental health. Selection 
of the essays, case studies, and research reports was based upon further- 
ing two objectives, namely, “to encourage the fruitful research collabora- 
tion” of psychiatrists and sociologists interested in personal and social 
disorganization and “to make available to beginning students many of 
the scattered materials of this field,” for purposes of efficient orientation. 
Seven major sections, comprising thirty-eight offerings, disclose the 
excellent organization of the book. These sections are labeled (1) prob- 
lems of social psychiatry and theoretical overview, (2) social char- 
acteristics of the mentally disordered, (3) mental disorder in the 
community, (4) sociological approaches to the study of specific dis- 
orders, (5) social psychology of personality organization and disorgani- 
zation, (6) the sociological approach to problems marginal to mental 
disorder, and (7) contributions to the understanding of mental health. 

The contacts between psychiatry and sociology in the United States 
have been reviewed historically by Professor Dunham; Rose and Stub 
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offer a summary of the studies on the incidence of mental disorders. 
Nathan Glazer writes on the trends revealed in the cases of mental 
disorder. Frumkin studies the relationship existing between occupations 
and the major mental disorders, one of his findings being that there is 
some validity to the contention that low income, low prestige, and low 
socioeconomic status are directly associated with mental disorders. 
Kingsley Davis writes a provocative essay on mental hygiene and the 
class structure, holding that scientific knowledge of mental disorder 
requires a knowledge of social determinants. 

On the whole, this is a valuable and revealing compendium of 
materials dealing with the social aspects of psychiatric problems as 
viewed by well-known sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. Editor Rose and his committee have executed their 
task well and given an impetus to the growing need for better integra- 
tion of the social sciences dealing with personality. M.J.V. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INTERRACIAL HOUSING. By D. M. Wilner, 
Rosabelle P. Walkley, and S. W. Cook. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. xv +167. 


This study is the second in the series of which the one by Deutsch and 
Collins, published in 1950, was the first. There were several differences 
in the two projects. The percentage of Negroes was much smaller in 
this study than in the first, and the housing projects were located at a 
distance from New York, while in the first investigation the projects 
were in and subject to the influences of the New York area. 

One of the surprise findings was that “more white residents in the 
integrated projects than in the building-segregated projects recommended 
completely segregated projects for future housing developments, but 
there were also more who recommended integrated occupancy patterns.” 
In explanation of this and of related findings, it was observed that the 
“average” proximity of white to Negro families in these public housing 
projects was not necessarily greater in the integrated areas than in the 
building-segregated areas, that the initial attitudes in the segregated 
areas may have been more favorable than in the integrated buildings, 
that historical and situational factors tended to favor the segregated 
areas over the integrated ones “from the point of view of good race 
relations.”” ‘“The informal social climate’ supporting the development 
of favorable race relations is judged to be of great importance. This 
study throws considerable new light on the changes in racial relations 
connected with public housing conditions, E.S.B. 
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FAMILY AND FERTILITY IN PUERTO RICO: A Study of the Lower 
Income Groups. By J. Mayone Stycos. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955, pp. x +-332. 


Puerto Rico has long been known for its high fertility rate. ‘This 
study not only depicts the family life and fertility rates of lower income 
groups but contributes to the knowledge of the beliefs and behavior of 
social classes with high fertility rates. The data were obtained chiefly 
by means of interviews with Puerto Rican husbands and wives. The 
investigators studied the differential status ideologies of the sexes, the 
child-bearing practices, courtship customs, the conditions of early 
marriages and of marital relations, the attitudes of the people toward 
fertility and birth-control practices, and the operation of these factors 
in producing a swift increment of the population. 

Among the various determinants of the high fertility rate of the lower 
income groups, the cultural and related psychological factors were 
found to be of special significance. In Puerto Rico, sex is one of the 
main means of status ascription. Along with differing sex statuses go 
ideologies regarding the differential capacities and general character of 
the sexes. “The complexes of machismo and virginity are rough expres- 
sions of cultural expectations for the two sexes” (p. 58). Females are 
denied opportunities for testing out sex and intimate interpersonal rela- 
tionships, whereas males indulge in heterosexual experiences with 
prostitutes at an early age. Strict chaperonage and parental supervision 
restrict courtship. Females are considered as inferior to males and must 
adhere strictly to sex mores. The household in most respects is patri- 
archal. The father’s authority is unquestioned and he rules as an all- 
powerful patriarch, Early marriages, male dominance in matters of 
marital relations, the fertility belief system, the negative attitude toward 
birth control, and related ideologies have contributed to the high fertil- 
ity rate. The lower-class population is aware of means of limiting family 
size, but many individuals do not know about all the methods available. 
Nearly all of the families in the sample who have had children in excess 
of their ideal have practiced some methods of birth control, but their 
use has been erratic and most of the methods are disliked or feared. 

Appendix A on “Methodology” is of special interest to social scien- 
tists, for here the author indicates problems faced by investigators who 
attempt studies of this type. Decisions need to be made in all research 
regarding the kind of data to be used, the way in which the material 
will be collected, and the special research techniques to be employed 
to obtain and analyze the data. M.H.N. 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1955. Official Proceedings, 82nd Annual 
Forum, National Conference of Social Work. San Francisco, California, 
May 29-June 3, 1955. New York: Columbia University Press, pp. xvi-+ 
265. 


Among the notable contributions selected for publication in the 
present volume are some of interest to the social scientist and to the 
sociologist in particular. Nathan E. Cohen discusses the ‘Implications 
of the Present Scene for Social Group Work Practice” and states that 
“the technological changes have a great impact in our society because of 
the lag of our political and social institutions behind the revolutionary 
changes in the economic ones.’”’ He advocates a democratic climate, 
evaluation of our body of knowledge, and knowledge as a means to an 
end, namely, the better life of mankind. The sociologist, Ira De A. Reid, 
speaks of seven beliefs in “Social Change, Social Relations, and Social 
Work’’—equality, open-class society, fair competition, checks and 
balances, universal literacy, free communications, and diversity and 
differences. HANS A, ILLING 


I PASSED FOR WHITE. By Reba Lee as Told to Mary Hastings Bradley. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1955, pp. 274. 


The story of “Reba Lee,” as told to the author, relates the experi- 


ences of a near-white colored girl who ran away from home to New 
York, where she “passed” as white. The story is presented by the author 
in a simple and superb style. A splendid line of sequences is maintained, 
the suspense elements are cumulative, and the closing climax is developed 
effectively. Fictitious names of persons and places are used throughout. 

The girl who “passed” married into a white “society” family, but 
was forced to concoct one lie after another in order to explain her many 
dilemmas, such as why none of her relatives came to her wedding. She 
developed clever ruses and sent wedding presents and mail to herself 
(since none would come from her relatives and former friends), and she 
bought a photograph in an antique frame (to represent her mother). 
The girl had a lively imagination, a keen sense of observation, and an 
alertness in manufacturing explanations regarding embarrassing situa- 
tions. 

An old-time colored boy acquaintance who was playing in a fashion- 
able night club orchestra recognized her and made an embarrassing 
entrance into her “white” life. Most serious of all, she was tormented 
by the thought that her baby when born would be black. Although it 
was stillborn, she inadvertently asked if it was black and then if it was 
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white. Despite her plausible explanations, her husband’s suspicions grew 
into coldness and farness, and she could not win back his confidence or 
love. She came to despise being white. The strain, the deception, the 
misery of it all led her to conclude that the white “society” folk, whose 
life she was pretending to live, were “no better, no, not as good, as the 
colored folk I had known.” ‘They were “mannerly, yes, more knowl- 
egeable and cultivated,”’ but “they were less genuine, less understanding, 
less tolerant in their relations to each other.” So she suddenly left her 
husband, decided to get a divorce, and returned to her own people, who 
loyally received her. She determined to live “my life with my head high, 
pretending nothing, denying nothing. I would be myself among either 
blacks or whites,” but with greater loyalty to the race she most loved, 
for “they were my people.” The book is certain to do what Mrs. 
Bradley hopes, namely, “lead to truer understanding and more kindli- 
ness’’ on the part of both white and colored readers. 

Sociologically, the book suggests a number of hypotheses for research. 
(1) “Passing” involves the desire for increased status. (2) “Passing” 
calls for a great deal of pretense and deception in order to avoid being 
identified with one’s past. (3) “‘Passing’”’ is accompanied by frequent 
worries lest former acquaintances appear suddenly and identify one with 
the past. (4) “Passing’’ includes spells of nostalgia for one’s own people. 


(5) “Passing” creates serious reactions against the social superficialities 
inherent in the life into which a person has “passed.” (6) If “passing” 
involved no change in social status levels, the problems of adjustment 


would be much less than when the status change is great. E.S.B. 


EMERGENCY DISPUTES AND NATIONAL POLICY. Edited by Irving 
Bernstein, Harold L. Emerson, and R. W. Fleming. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1955, pp. xi+-271. 


When does a dispute between labor and management take on the 
character of a national emergency dispute, and what has been the ex- 
perience of the United States under Title II—National Emergency 
Provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act? What shape should a national 
policy take in view of the experiences of the past? These are the ques- 
tions which have aroused considerable controversy in relation to the 
workings of the emergency provisions of the Act. In this volume, fifteen 
experts have analyzed industrial tensions which have or might induce 
recourse to the invoking of Title II. Such analyses have been under- 
taken for the purpose of seeking ways and means that might prove to be 
applicable for the betterment of national policy. The actual experience 
of the working of Title IT has been based upon the twelve occasions in 
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which the emergency provisions were invoked. From the essays, the 
editors have selected several general ideas that more or less seem to be 
common for the presentations. These are: (1) great strikes may have 
economic, political, international, military, and social implications; (2) 
policies must be adapted to the nature of the strike; (3) Title II has 
not been necessarily wrong, but it has been ineffective; (4) govern- 
mental intervention should be determined by executive action; and (5) 
the most significant factor regarding the emergency problem is foreign 
relations. The book is furnished with two appendices, one devoted to 
the history of the twelve cases of resort to the emergency provisions 
from 1947 to 1954, the other to the presentation of ‘Title II. 
M.J.V. 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, 1955. Papers 
presented at the 82nd Annual Forum of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Published for the National Conference of Social Work by Columbia 
University Press. New York, 1955, pp. 109. 


In this volume are eleven papers written by men and women promi- 
nent in the two fields. A roster of these contributors and their respective 
professional posts precedes the articles. : 

In the Introduction, Dr. Arthur E. Fink, Dean of the School of 
Social Work, University of North Carolina, explains the differences 
apparent in the two sets of papers. In those on community organization, 
emphasis is placed on participation of the citizen and cooperation be- 
tween laymen and the professional. In those on social group work, stress 
is laid on techniques. 

In the first six discussions may be found an excellent analysis of 
current trends in community organization and a frank, objective criti- 
cism of the failure to follow established principles. Continuing problems 
revolve about the kind of interrelationship which may be set up between 
local neighborhood councils and those of wider territorial scope, and 
between public and private organizations as to their respective responsi- 
bility for initiating programs and for administering them. The com- 
munity organization process is illustrated in three reports: two on 
housing, which discuss the rehabilitation of deteriorating areas in 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and a third, on community planning for 
migrants in an agricultural area in California. 

In the five papers on social group work, attention is given to some 
puzzling problems of organization and cooperation between public and 
private agencies, for example, in the study of neighborhoods, in de- 
centralized planning, and in the financing of programs. The possible 
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function of social group work in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and the use of camping as a tool in social welfare 
are critically evaluated. An overemphasis on the professionalization of 
techniques rather than on methods of attaining expressed goals is de- 
plored. An excellent and constructive summary concludes the book. 
This small volume provides a valuable review of current developments 
and problems in the two fields. As is true of many critiques, solutions of 
problems are perhaps too vague. Nevertheless, the discussion will be 
stimulating and helpful in view of the rapidly expanding programs in 
social work designed to keep pace with enlarging communities and their 
heterogeneous populations. B.A.MCC. 


SOCIETY AND HEALTH. Walter E. and Jean K. Boek. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1955, pp. 301. 


This book attempts to provide an orientation to human behavior as 
depicted from the principles and research of the social sciences, Its aim 
is to help practitioners in the health fields understand some of the social 
aspects of illness and medical care programs. For the most part, the 
style is readable, the material accurate, and the organization logical. 
Some critical reviewers may think that the authors have tried to cover 
too wide a scope of material and have had to sacrifice thorough analysis 
for descriptive writing. Principal topics discussed are culture, subcul- 
tural differences, community leadership, social structure of the hospital, 
social stress and illness, and significant social changes of import to 
medical care. The authors suggest that the prestige of the medical 
profession may have dropped during the last decade—an interesting 
observation if it can be documented. The book fills a real need to help 
close the gap between social science knowledge and medical science 
knowledge. E.C.M. 


FRATERNITIES WITHOUT BROTHERHOOD. A Study of Prejudice on 
the American Campus. By Alfred McClung Lee. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1955, pp. xii-+-159. 


The author, a fraternity man, states that, although fraternities have 
taken steps “to deal with scholarship, hazing, and parties, only a few 
have seen the need to combat and eliminate self-segregation. With refer- 
ence to his own fraternity the author says that if its ideals “were to be 
implemented, it would become what it is not now——one of the most 
democratic of social fraternities.” 
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Among the chapter headings are these: Will Fraternities Avoid Self- 
Destruction? Schools for Prejudice? The Case for Real Fraternities. 
Dr. Lee is hopeful, for “the introduction of real brotherhood on some 
campuses has begun.”” He urges that college fraternities must not be 
reminiscent of organizations “in totalitarian countries,’ but “American 
and therefore democratic.” Twenty pages of bibliography are appended 
to this forthright discussion of the undemocratic aspects of college 
fraternity organizations by an alumnus member of one of them who 
sincerely seeks an improved type of college fraternity. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, The Emergence of the Human Problems of Auto- 
mation. By Georges Friedmann. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 
pp. 436. 


Edited by Professor Sheppard of Wayne University from a transla- 
tion of the French text by John A. Spaulding, this reflective and 
philosophical work on Industrial Society views from an interdisciplinary 
approach the effects of a common technical civilization and its problems 
upon man the worker. The present volume is the second part of a 


trilogy, The Machine and Humanism; and is devoted to a study of the 
problems of industrial mechanization based upon research studies con- 
ducted in the workshops of large-scale industries in Western Europe 
and the United States. Friedmann has attempted to examine the human 
problems as they emerge from the points of view of all those sciences 
which deal with man. Organized into three main parts—‘“The ‘Human 


” 


Factor,” “The Limits of the ‘Human Factor,’” and ‘Towards a 
Social Psychology of the Factory’”—the general trend of the discussion 
is aimed at showing in “what direction a humanism anxious to change 
effectively the conditions of human life must orient its course and 
hopes.” 

Among the topics treated for analysis are fatigue, the working en- 
vironment, accidents, problem of monotony, rhythm, assembly-line work, 
automation, and occupational skill and culture. Criticizing the famous 
Hawthorne study, Friedmann believes that the study, in dealing solely 
with the “company” as an “isolated and absolute whole unaffected by 
the real interference of other groups, other collective representations 
and social forces which make their presence felt in the actual life of a 
company,” forces one “to conclusions which are superficial, incomplete, 
and even false.” The worker brings his whole personality configuration 
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into the workshop, and his work-task must '\ave some meaning for that. 
“It is by coupling the tasks of large-scale mechanized industry with deep 
incentives. . .that the whole personality of the worker may be most 
effectively involved.”” The social value of the work-task must be com- 
prehended by the worker. How to adapt the machine to the man must 
henceforward be the essential aim of the cooperative team of engineers 
and social scientists in this present era of industrial civilization. As 
preliminary reading for those about to undertake problems of industrial 
relations research, this book is highly recommended. M.J.V. 


IDENTITY AND INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE. A New Direction 
in Family Research. By Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. ix~-305. 


This book advances the concept of interpersonal competence as an 
integrating idea in the study of personality and interaction within the 
family. Interpersonal competence is the ability to control the outcome 
of episodes of interaction. It is exhibited in varying degrees by indi- 
viduals and, like a skill, may be developed by training and experience. 
This concept of interpersonal competence is analyzed into six com- 
ponents: (1) health, (2) intelligence, (3) empathy, (4) autonomy, 
(5) judgment, and (6) creativity. Implicitly, the authors present the 
assumption that maximum development in all persons of each of these 
components, and therefore of interpersonal competence, is a_ highly 
desirable value in itself. 

Aiming at the goal of developing interpersonal competence, the 
authors set forth an extensive series of hypotheses for experimentation. 
‘These hypotheses are organized around possible antecedent conditions 
for the development of each of the components of interpersonal com- 
petence, especially within the family. ‘hey classify the range of possible 
antecedent conditions into six areas: biological, economic, social-legal, 
interpersonal, educational, and recreational. The “new direction’”’ sug- 
gested for family research is ascertaining experimentally the conditions 
for the development of each of the components of interpersonal com- 
petence. 

This interesting and probably fruitful concept of interpersonal 
competence is set into a framework which views the family service 
agency as a medium of professional intervention to promote development 
of the components. It is assumed that the modern family requires the 
services of a wide range of agencies in the medical, economic, educa- 
tional, and other similar fields. Description of the various agencies is 
presented as a means of orienting the family researcher toward the 
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use of the family agency and a suggested guide advanced for planning 
and administrative procedures to direct agencies toward the development 
of interpersonal competence. 

The reviewer feels that this rather messianic view of the function of 
social research detracts from the presentation of the ‘concept of inter- 
personal competence. Investigation into the concept heed not proceed 
solely or even primarily in the direction of developmeht of components 
of competence. In addition, the assumption that “the task of future 
family research must be to generalize the conditions under which the 
person becomes competent to handle the dynamic world he confronts” 
will be questioned by many serious students of the family. The insistence 
that the results of family research be of immediate practical value limits 
the development of research and of general knowledge. However, the 
book does follow the current tendency to present a theoretical orientation 
with possible ways of implementing research into the theory. 

A valuable contribution of the book is the extensive bibliographical 
appendix, listing articles and monographs reporting American family 
research from 1945 through 1954. The publication of such a bibliog- 
raphy is a real service to those interested in a comprehensive review of 
the literature of family research. 

MARY MARGARET THOMAS 


SOCIOLOGY OF PERSONALITY FUNCTIONING. By Horace B. Haw- 
thorn. Sioux City, Iowa: Morningside College, 1955, pp. 209. 


This syllabus is an outline of the author’s studies of rural and social 
life organized around a theory of personality functions. After surveying 
the physical, attitude, intellectual, trait, behavioristic, psychiatric, cul- 
tural, and functional approaches to the study of personality, the author 
selects the last mentioned. Other approaches are considered incomplete 
in the study of personality. These functions are the intellectual or A- 


function, the contact-making or B-function, the ego or C-function, the 
stimulus-impression or D-function, the expression function or E-func- 
tion, and the socialization or F-function. The operation of each tunction 
is examined in detail, and a large number of facts are brought forward 
in explanation of this personality-growth analysis. In the procedure 
there is some overlapping, and a number of typographical errors are 
evident. A table of contents and an index would be helpful. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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FACT-FINDING WITH RURAL PEOPLE. By Hsin-Pag Yang. Rome, 
Italy: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1955, pp. 
xii +138, 


In this manual, which “is intended for the use of government officials 
who may have the responsibility of organizing and conducting rural 
surveys of one kind or another” but are unfamiliar with research 
methods, the following topics are briefly treated: planning a survey, 
collecting the facts, analyzing the facts, presenting the findings, methods 
(such as observation, sampling, interviewing, schedules and question- 
naires, case studies), problems involved in fact-finding outlines for rural 
investigation. Thirty pages of references for further reading are given 
in this useful handbook. A.R.R. 


SOCIOLOGIE COMPAREE DE LA FAMILLE CONTEMPORAINE, 
Colloques internationaux du Centre de la recherche scientifique. Paris: 
Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1955, pp. 218. 


In April 1954 the French National Center for Scientific Research 
sponsored a symposium on the comparative sociology of the modern 
family. The papers presented at this symposium as well as the discus- 
sions of these papers have been brought together in this volume. The 
discussants included Le Bras, G. Davy, G. Friedmann, P. Aries, and 
L. Henry. The titles of the papers are as follows: ““The French Family 
in Old France” (P. Petot), “Changes in the French Family since the 
Revolution” (A. Rouast), Demographic Characteristics of the French 
Family” (P. Gemaehling), “Statistical Aspects of Family Problems” 
(A. Girard), “The German Familv” (H. Schelsky), “The English 
Family” (G. Willoughby), “Structure of the Italian Family” (C. 
Pellizzi), “Sociology of the Traditional Rural Family” (R. Maspétiol), 
“The Middle Class Family” (R. Boudet), and “Parents and Children 
in the Working-Class Family” (J. Doublet). Most of these papers deal 
with various aspects of the French family. At the end of the volume 
there is a synthesis of the symposium and concluding remarks, A list and 
brief summary of current research projects on the family has been ap- 
pended to the paper by Gemaehling and to the papers on the German 
and English families. 

At the end of the volume there is a bibliography of books and articles 
published mostly since 1945 in the English, German, and Italian lan- 
guages. Most of the references in the English language are to English 
publications. Surprisingly, however, the works of Burgess, Locke, 
Wallin, and Bossardi are not included among the few references given 
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to American publications. Indeed, considering the importance of family 
research in America, it is amazing that the work of American family 
sociologists is almost completely overlooked in this symposium. There 
is not even an English summary of the titles of the papers for the benefit 
of English and American readers. 

Most of the contributors to this symposium are mainly concerned 
with the demographic, economic, historical, and welfare aspects of family 
life. There are indications, however, that European sociologists are 
developing an interest in its interpersonal aspects. Thus, Girard refers 
to a study of equalitarianism among couples in a Paris suburb, and 
Schelsky mentions a study of authoritarianism in the German family. 

American sociologists who are interested in recent trends in European 
family sociology will find this book extremely valuable as an indicator 
of current research interests in the family among French, German, and 
Italian social scientists. G.S. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME. By Robert M. Maclver. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xiv-+-329. 


The background for this study was designed to bring out the 
significance of academic freedom and its relation to the society in which 
we live. The study itself is the second part of one carried on by the 


Academic Freedom Project of Columbia University and financed by 
Louis M. Rabinowitz. Fortunate in having as director of the project 
Columbia’s noted sociologist and political philosopher Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, the study proves itself to have been distinctly worth while in that 
at the end there is little doubt as to the intrinsic meaning of academic 
freedom. Maclver has brought to bear on the subject an indispensable 
authority, firmly established by his social and political knowledge. 
Nowhere is this authority more clearly manifest than in his discussions 
on the nature of academic freedom and on the revelations of the lines 
of attack made upon it. It is, according to him, “the freedom of the 
student within his field of study,” and from this aspect it means “a 
right claimed by the accredited educator, as teacher and as investigator, 
to interpret his findings and to communicate his conclusions without 
being subjected to any interference, molestation, or penalization because 
these conclusions are unacceptable to some constituted authority within 
or without the institution.” Academic freedom is an institutional one, 
a professional one, and a functional one. One of the major difficulties 
confronting this freedom is the presence of a host of organized interests 
and pressure groups of every sort who fill the air with their solicitations, 
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so much so that “distortion of the truth has often a high market value.”’ 
Writing of the university, ‘a company of scholars and learners, 
teachers and students,’ as well as a “guild serving the community,” 
Maclver holds that it is the focal embodiment of the “spirit of free 
inquiry.” Knowledge is good in itself, he continues, but the “freedom to 
seek it” is a good of even more importance. Endangered by suspicions, 
prejudices, hatreds, and ignorance, the freedom of the mind is lost, and 
with it, the further loss of all real freedom. Fundamental distinctions 
are also made between the obligations and the rights of educators which 
may serve as sane guideposts for democratic conduct. This inquiry on 
academic freedom in our time has been finely conceived and directed 
with sagacious insight. M.J.V. 


BEHAVIOR THEORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Frank A. Logan, 
David L. Olmstead, Burton S. Rosner, Richard D. Schwartz, and Carl M. 
Stevens. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, pp. x+-188. 


The task of integrating the disparate disciplines that have human 
behavior as their subject matter ‘can be conducted at various levels: the 
theoretical, the pedagogical, and the policy or problem level. The pres- 
ent book is “a circumscribed attempt in the direction of . . . formal 
integration.” Starting with a brief and relatively simplified presentation 
of the logico-empirical framework of Hull’s behavior theory, the authors 
try to apply its epistemology, operational procedures, and basic postulates 
to such other areas as thinking, culture, and social interaction. The 
method of presentation is that of critical analysis rather than that of 
advocacy; the limitations of and the problems faced in this attempted 
integration—as well as in the Hull theory itself—are explicitly recog- 
nized and set forth. Undoubtedly, the reaction to this book will be 
mixed. Sociologists who adhere to the Durkheim dictum that society is 
a reality, sui generis, will not find the essay profitable or relevant to 
their interests. Others, following the path set by Sumner, Linton, and 
Parsons, who consider knowledge of individuals’ habits basic—but not 
all that is involved—in understanding the social world, probably will 
find the attempt to analyze sociocultural phenomena in terms of psycho- 
logical “learning theory’ useful and suggestive of new insights and 
problems. They will find it refreshing to have a theoretical treatise that 
concerns itself not only with postulates but also with rules of deduction, 
formal and operational definitions, and the research designs necessary 
for testing empirically the truth-value of the postulate-theorem system. 

R.A.E. 
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PATTERNS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. A Survey of the Main Ideas of the 
Greatest Sociologists. By Carle C. Zimmerman. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 36. 


In this document a great deal of attention is given to the ideas of 
social philosophers, including Spengler and Toynbee and particularly 
Sorokin. ‘The main problem of modern sociology is defined as “the 
development of a valid theory in and a continued attack upon the prob- 
lems of social change and dynamics.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. By 
Paul Hubert Casselman. New York: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. viii+- 
183. 


In this modest volume Mr. Casselman has prepared what amounts to 
a reasonably detailed catalogue of the factors affecting employment and 
of the “ways and means of maintaining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment” (p. 173). Having struggled in Chapter 2 with the difficult prob- 
lems of defining ‘‘full employment” and of setting objective goals for 
the economy, the author quite rightly emphasizes in Chapter 3 the 
numerous factors affecting the supply of and the demand for labor. In 
fact, he lists 82 of these factors grouped under 16 heads in his chart on 
page 28. In the central portion of the work he turns to an elaboration 
of the various types of unemployment and of the remedies for each, 
including some attention to problems of the measurement of some of the 
types. The main categories within which this material is organized 
are the quite traditional ones of seasonal, cyclical, structural, techno- 
logical, frictional, casual, and personal unemployment. A final chapter 
deals in an elementary way with employment forecasting. 

The principal weakness of the book inheres in the attempt to do so 
much in so small a space. In an effort to supplement the results of the 
recent preoccupation with the Keynesian model, and to deal with the 
problems of backward economies as well as with those of advanced 
technological systems, the author finds opportunity to do little more 
than identify the multifarious causal factors, the well-known remedial 
suggestions, and the mighty conflicts which surround some of these 
ideas. The lack of emphasis upon dynamic theoretical integration is 
perhaps unavoidable under the circumstances. 

CHARLES B. SPAULDING 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 





SOCIAL DRAMA 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. A Play in Three Acts. By Tennessee 
Williams. New York: New Directions Books, 1955, pp. xiv +-197. 


Tennessee Williams (4 Streetcar Named Desire, The Rose Tattoo) 
has, in this, one of his best plays and a current success on the New 
York stage, written about a rich family living in a plantation home 
located in the Mississippi Delta region. The big, rough, and coarse old 
millionaire father is slowly dying of cancer, a fact kept from him by 
the other members of his family, most of whom are watching fitfully 
for the end and the division of the fortune. Big Daddy, as he is called, 
has two sons, the eldest of whom has a wife and five noisy children 
running all over the place, The youngest son, favorite of Big Daddy, 
has a wife, Margaret, likened to a cat on a hot tin roof, nervous and 
upset because her marriage has turned out to be a series of frustrations 
for her. She too is determined to get as much of the estate as she can, 
in spite of husband Brick’s rejection of her. Margaret believes that he 
has turned against her because she has accused him of having had a 
homosexual attachment for a now-dead chum. 

Brick’s mother, called Big Mama, naive and simple, makes the marital 
conflict worse by insinuating that Margaret refuses to love her son. 
None of the family can understand Brick’s determination to isolate 
himself from everything save his alcohol. Despite the open contempt 
that Brick shows for his wife (he calls her “Maggie the cat’’), she is 
resolved that he must finally capitulate. In the end, by a ruseful trick, 
she gains what must be a brief triumph. The interpersonal relations of 
these people are characterized by unsuccessful attempts to understand 
each other, and in these attempts they display hatred, contempt, greed, 
bitterness, and lust. They hurt each other and they lie to gain their own 
ends. All are finely portrayed by the author, who understands them 
thoroughly. It is, then, a play not so much about marriage and the 
family as about personalities, caught in a web of circumstances. 

In the printed edition of the play, Tennessee Williams has chosen to 
offer the third act twice—as given on the stage and as originally written. 
He states that Elia Kazan, the director, felt that the character of Brick 
should show a sharp change as the result of his father’s inquisition in 
the second act and that Margaret’s character in the finale should be 
portrayed so as to gain better sympathetic understanding from the 
audience. The reader is then left to decide which third act he prefers. 

M.J.V. 





SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


I'll Cry Tomorrow. ‘This motion picture gives an interesting se- 
quence of person and social behavior events. (1) ‘The dominating atten- 
tion of a mother stimulates a girl to assert herself, to go her own way, to 
do as she pleases. (2) Her attractive personality wins for her boy friends 
in “society life’ where social drinking prevails. (3) The girl slips from 
drinking cocktails into becoming an alcoholic. (4) She reacts against 
the powerful urge for liquor that besets her day and night. (5) Some 
of the indescribable agonies of an alcoholic who is trying to break the 
habit are depicted. (6) Some of the techniques of Alcoholic Anonymous 
in helping an alcoholic to keep the habit under control are indicated, 
particularly of alcoholics helping each other to master the powerful 
urge. 

A few observations may be made. (1) The film drags considerably in 
the first half and could be cut perhaps one fourth to advantage. (2) 
While the neurological agonies of fighting the habit are played well, 
the nauseating physical aspects of alcoholism are not shown. (3) The 
meaning of the methods of Alcohol Anonymous is briefly indicated, but 
not developed to any extent. (4) Some of the immature adults in the 
audience giggled perceptibly at the babbling antics of persons under the 
influence of liquor, but they became silent when the babbling became 
frantic agonizing to overcome the habit. (5) Susan Hayward’s acting 
was superior and deserves an Oscar. E.S.B. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


FROM CUSTODIAL TO THERAPEUTIC PATIENT CARE IN MENTAL 
HOSPITALS. By Milton Greenblatt, Richard H. York, and Esther L. 
Brown, in collaboration with Robert W. Hyde. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1955, pp. vi-+-497. 


The importance of this book is its emphasis on the social treatment of 
mental patients. It brings to the fore the principle of changing the 
hospital environment to meet the patient’s needs as over against methods 
of directly changing the patient. These “explorations in social treat- 
ment” were conducted in the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, the Bedford 
Veterans Administration Hospital, and the Metropolitan State Hospital. 
Since “most cases of serious mental illnesses are characterized by pro- 
gressive desocialization,” the principle of resocialization would seem to 


have merit. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xiii-+-527. 


In this scholarly volume two history professors of Columbia Univer- 
sity deal first with academic freedom in the American college “down to 
the period just after the Civil War” and with what they call “the 
prehistory of academic freedom” in the United States. In the second 
part they discuss the role and difficulties of academic freedom in the 
rise of the large university with its tenure regulations, its procedures 
regarding the promotion and dismissal of professors, and so on. The 
book is strong on historical details, descriptive statements, and analyses 
of events, and has a companion volume by Robert M. Maclver on 
Academic Freedom in Our Time. 


THE OTHER MAN. By Donald J. West. New York: Whiteside and 
William Morrow & Company, 1955, pp. 224. 


THE FEELING OF SUPERIORITY AND ANXIETY-SUPERIOR. The 
Ottawa Test-Tube Survey of Status. By Ernest L. Remits. Ottawa, 
Canada: The Runge Press, 1955, pp. 71. 


EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY LIVING, A WORKING 
GUIDE FOR COLLEGES. New York: American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 1955, pp. 145. 


STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
Report of the Midwest Project on In-Service Education of Teachers. New 
York: American Social Hygiene Association, 1955, pp. 185. 


QUESTIONS OLDER PEOPLE ASK. By Henriette Kish. New York: 
FE. P. Dutton and Company, 1955, pp. 156. 


A STUDY OF RURAL MANPOWER IN SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA. 
By James D. Tarver. Stillwater: Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1955, pp. 28. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS (19). Digests and Analyses. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Citizens Committee for the Commission Reports, 1955, pp. 
252. 


DR. ALLAN FROMME’S BOOK ON SEX AND MARRIAGE. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1955, pp. 248. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW. A 
Statistical Survey. Edited by E. W. Swanson and J. A. Griffin. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1955, pp. 137. 
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New insights into the relations of opinions and 
personality gathered from intensive case studies 


OPINIONS AND PERSONALITY 


By M. Brewster Smit, Social Science Research Council; and 
Jerome S. BruNer and Rosert W. Wurre, both of Harvard University 


Reconciles the approaches of various social sciences 


Opinions and Personality looks with keen penetration at the lives 
and character of ten normal men in the middle of their adult lives and 
asks the question: “What function is served in each life by holding a 
particular set of opinions about Russia and Communism?” The book 
re-examines various classic problems of opinion research — How may 
opinion be studied? To what extent do opinions mirror the unresolved 
conflicts with which we face the world? In providing answers to these 
and other questions, it helps to clarify the very nature of opinion and 
presents opinion in the context of lives in progress. 

The results of these extensive case studies of normal adults serve to 
reconcile the one-sided accounts given by psychoanalysis, sociology, trait 
psychology, and cognitive theory — bringing them into balanced per- 
spective. The unique psychological portraits also emphasize the import- 
ance of constructive processes in the functioning of personality, and the 
key role played by attitudes and values in these processes. 


1956. 294 pages. $6.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS, Second Edition 


By Quinn McNemar, Stanford University. One of the Wiley 
Publications in Psychology, Herbert S. Langfeld, Advisory Editor. 
1955. 408 pages Illus. $6.00. 
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